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State Association Contacts 


Since the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION meeting in 
Richmond, Va., I have visited several state conventions and col- 
leges of pharmacy. At these meetings I have talked to many stu- 
dents and to hundreds of pharmacists, some comparatively young, 
others with many years’ experience. In every instance I found a 
decided feeling of optimism as to the future of pharmacy. Not only 
was this true among the young men and young women now in col- 
lege, who naturally feel the urge to go out and “find new worlds to 
conquer,” but also among those retail pharmacists of many years’ 
experience who have seen the pendulum swing away from the ideals 
of the profession. All of them expressed the definite opinion that 
pharmacy had found itself; that the professional side is again 
beginning to receive the attention it should receive. 

Young men told me of their plans to clean up, to modernize and 
to put proper emphasis upon the prescription department; to see 
that the prescription department represented the center attraction 
around which all other departments should be grouped. 

On all sides I found open displays, streamlined back bars, blonde 
fixtures and many other innovations which indicated that the trend 
to modernize was definitely under way. 

In nearly every instance it was self-evident that the prescription 
department was the hub around which all departments of the store 
were being built. These changes were given as the reason for enter- 
ing the profession by many of the young women contacted at the 
colleges and student branches. They felt that pharmacy offered 
more and that its future was brighter than heretofore. After seeing 
the present high-type personnel and talking with them one is im- 
mediately impressed with the fact that the future of American 
pharmacy is in safe hands. 

To witness the Blue Key award of a beautiful silver loving cup 
to the Student Branch of the A. Px. A. at Loyola University, as the 
outstanding student organization on the campus, was to me a 
source of inspiration. 

These observations cannot help but be heartening to those of us 
who have labored long and waited eagerly for the pendulum to 
swing back to the practice of pharmacy of days gone by. They 
give us new hope and new courage to continue the work and to carry 
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the message into all places where pharmacy 
is practiced. For after all it must be car- 
ried into every drug store in order that the 
public may see pharmacy in its true light 
and recognize its real worth in the public 
health program. 

This is the opportune time to sell phar- 
macy to the public. Support your Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, your Boards of Phar- 
macy, local, state and national Associa- 
tions. Make your presence felt in the 
Public Health Program of your state. De- 
mand a place and have a voice in all boards, 
agencies and committees and other organi- 
zations affecting the health of your people. 
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We have remained silent too long; we have 
been too modest. Launch a program of 
publicity in all matters pertaining to 
pharmacy. Convince the public that phar- 
macy is a profession and is really doing 
things. Make the people pharmacy-con- 
scious. I call upon each member, especially 
among the retail group, to make of his 
store an educational center and to dis- 
tribute in an intelligent manner the infor- 
mation, the advice and the service the 
public demands daily at the corner drug 
stores of our country. 
Cuar.es H. Evans, President, 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


National Formulary Revision 


A considerable amount of information 
concerning the progress of National For- 
mulary revision work is included in the 
combined May—June—July issues of the Bul- 
letin of the National Formulary. The three 
monthly issues were combined as a matter of 
convenience for those interested in referring 
to the final action taken by the National 
Formulary Committee on more than one 
hundred items. As a result this issue of the 
Bulletin includes several times as much ma- 
terial as is ordinarily published in a single 
monthly issue. 

Under the section headed “General 
Notices,” changes which will appear in the 
Seventh Edition of the National Formulary 
are included. Revisions which have been 
made in monographs since the publication 
of the August-September 1939 number of 
the Bulletin and other revision changes are 
noted in the chapter devoted to Monographs 
on Drugs, Chemicals and Preparations. A 
number of new monographs appear for the 
first time in this section. However, more 
than half of this latest issue of the Bulletin 
is allotted to the presentation of new and 


revised material which will be included in 
the chapter of N. F. VII on Materials and 
Preparations for Diagnostic Use. This 
chapter, as it appears in N. F. VI, has under- 
gone more extensive revision than any other 
section of the book. While this revised 
chapter was published in the January 1939 
number of the Bulletin, monographs for 
many of the ingredients of the preparations 
for diagnostic use are published in the May- 
June-July issue for the first time. 

This latest issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Formulary Committee is printed 
instead of being planographed, thus making 
it possible to present new and revised mono- 
graphs in essentially the same style in which 
they will appear in the Seventh Edition of 
the National Formulary. The Bulletin con- 
tains more than one hundred pages and is 
provided with an unusually complete index. 
In addition to supplying regular subscribers, 
a limited number of extra copies have been 
printed. Single copies may be obtained 
from the Editor of the Bulletin, 2215 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
for $1.50 per copy.—J. L. P. 
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National Defense Program 


The large majority of the state pharma- 
ceutical associations that held their annual 
meetings late in May or during June have 
adopted resolutions proffering the assis- 
tance of their members in every manner 
possible in the program to provide adequate 
defense for our country. Needless to say, 
this reflects the attitude of the entire pro- 
fession and industry. 

Fortunately, great progress has been 
made since the World War in establishing 
the status of pharmacy as a profession and 
in building up its personnel in the various 
branches of the governmental service. 
These groups of pharmacists will serve as a 
nucleus through which additional personnel 
can be trained much more quickly and 
satisfactorily. In addition an increased 
number of pharmacists hold commissions 
in various branches of the organized re- 
serves and have served in the national 


guard, and have in these positions secured 
more or less military training. The enrol- 
ment being carried on by the American 
Red Cross is another plan. 

However, much is to be done if the phar- 
maceutical service is to be kept abreast of 
the rapid expansion of the armed forces and 
if provisions are to be made which will in- 
sure that pharmacists will serve, in case of 
emergency, in the capacity for which they 
have been trained. 

The A. Pu. A., through its offices in 
Washington and with the codperation of its 
Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in 
the Government Service, is keeping in close 
touch with developments and has offered its 
assistance in working out satisfactory plans 
for using the services of the pharmacists of 
the nation to the best advantage in the 
event of any emergency.—E. F. K. 


Research Awards 


The A. Pu. A. Committee on Pharma- 
ceutical Research wishes to announce the 
availability of certain limited funds for re- 
search grants. These grants are to be made 
by the Council of the A. Pu. A., on the recom- 
mendations of the ‘Committee on Pharma- 
ceutical Research. They are to be made on 
the following basis: 


(a) the extent to which the award will 
serve to promote Pharmaceutical Research; 

(b) whether the award supplements the 
A. Pu. A. laboratory program; 

(c) the qualifications of those who will per- 
form the work for which the award is made 
and the facilities of the laboratory where the 
research will be conducted; . 

(d) preference will be given to applica- 
tions wherein the award will supplement a 
contribution from the institution or labora- 
tory in which the research will be conducted. 


Those interested in being considered for 
the above awards will please make applica- 
tion promptly to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pharmaceutical Research (Francis 


E. Bibbins, 150 West 64th St., R. R. 16, 
Box 728-B, Indianapolis, Ind.) and included 
in this application should be all the details 
which will enable the Committee to care- 
fully evaluate the projects listed in the ap- 
plication; particularly giving in detail the 
data mentioned in the above paragraph out- 
lining the basis on which these awards are 
to be made. These applications should be 
forwarded promptly so that they can be 
given consideration before the opening of the 
college year this fall. 


CORRECTION 


In connection with Resolution No. 
29, as printed on page 195, of the 
Practical Pharmacy Edition for May 
1940, it should have been stated that 
this Resolution “was referred to the 
Council for further action.” 
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The Value of Bioassay to the Pharmacist 
By Harald G. 0. Holck 


“How do you know how strong this medi- 
cine is?’ would seem a legitimate question 
from any patient coming to get a prescription 
filled. In the majority of cases the practic- 
ing pharmacist with his intensive training in 
chemical assay would have no great difficulty 
in answering such a question intelligently, 
especially to customers who know a little 
chemistry. However, a smaller group of 
drugs consists of substances, as yet imper- 
fectly known and not capable of being ana- 
lyzed by chemical procedures. Although 
this group is relatively small, it contains a 
number of medicines of first-rate importance 
and sold daily in every pharmacy. For ex- 
ample, the pharmacist may be asked about 
digitalis, insulin, pituitary and sex hormones 
and the various vitamins. Obviously, with- 
out practical experience in assaying such 
preparations, the pharmacist may not be 
able to give understandable answers to his 
customers or intelligible replies to the physi- 
cians of his neighborhood who wish to be 
kept informed of the recent advances in this 
field. 

Therefore, as part of the training of the 
pharmacist, the schools in their courses in 
pharmacology include some of the funda- 
mental ideas of bioassay with some simplified 
laboratory work or demonstrations of the 
assay of a few of the drugs that must be 
evaluated by animal testing, such as digitalis, 
insulin and ergot. In recent years an in- 
creasing number of colleges of pharmacy 
have added separate courses in biological 
assay to their curricula. This has partly be- 
come necessary because the number of medi- 
cines that must be assayed by such proce- 
dures has increased; also the older methods 
did not fully take into account the vari- 
ability occurring from time to time in the 
responses of animals of the same stock or of 
animal colonies in different localities; the 
better understanding of this has led to the 
development of a growing series of reference 
standards with which the unknown prepara- 
tions are compared. 

These advances have also necessitated the 
teaching of simpler mathematical methods 
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used in distinguishing between what is a 
significant difference between the standard 
and the unknown and what is simply a 
variation to be expected owing to the fact 
that in practice relatively small numbers of 
animals are used in such procedures. It 
would naturally be possible in subdividing 
such groups to place by chance a larger pro- 
portion of more highly resistant animals in 
one group than in another of similar size. 

In such training of the pharmacy student 
it is essential that he carry out most of this 
work himself or that the experiments be 
done by small groups of students. It is only 
by such methods that the student not only 
learns how to evaluate the strength of the 
medicine, but also gains familiarity with the 
major therapeutic and toxic actions of the 
medicines under study. In case of digitalis 
he thus learns not only about the slowing of 
the pulse and the action upon the heart 
muscle, but also about its emetic action. 
The assay of insulin not merely teaches him 
that the blood-sugar is being decreased, but 
also that confusion, convulsions and prostra- 
tion may occur after an overdose and what 
to do about this; incidentally he also learns 
more about diabetes. 

In case of assays upon hormones and vita- 
mins the student secures first-hand informa- 
tion concerning deficiency symptoms follow- 
ing removal of some of the glands of internal 
secretion and of the effects of lack of various 
vitamins in the diet and becomes experienced 
in carrying out frequent observations upon 
animals which were being fed such deficiency 
diets. The words scurvy, rickets, beri beri 
and xeropthalmia would not be just names, 
but the future pharmacist obtains and car- 
ries with him a clear picture of the major 
symptoms of these important deficiency dis- 
eases. 

The teaching of such courses also demands 
that the student be impressed with the fact 
that the experimental conditions must be 
controlled, because any changes in storing of 
animals and their diets, omission of pre- 
liminary fasting, the temperature at which 
the experiments are being conducted, the 
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age, size and sex of the animals and changes 
in other factors may seriously alter the re- 
sults. Of course, the careful preparation 
and storing of the drugs in question and the 
exact techniques of administration must be 
mastered. The relative accuracy of the 
various methods is also considered. 

For conducting of bioassay experiments 
the modern school of pharmacy naturally 
must provide suitable facilities for housing 
of various animals, tanks in which the tem- 
perature of the water can be controlled, de- 
vices for measuring blood pressure, good bal- 
ances and other apparatus. 
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From the foregoing it will appear that the 
pharmacy student who has taken a course in 
bioassay not only possesses a balanced 
knowledge of both chemical and biological 
methods of assay, but in addition has gained 
valuable information concerning actions of 
medicines, various diseases and the factors 
that modify drug action—knowledge that 
enables him better to explain and discuss any 
questions that his ever more-informed pa- 
trons or his neighborhood physicians may 
care to ask him. 


1941 A. PH. A. Convention 


A meeting of the committee for the 1941 conven- 
tion of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held June 11th, at the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Michigan. Following an enjoyable com- 
plimentary dinner served by the hotel, the meeting 
was called to order at 8:00 o’clock by Ben Bialk, 


*\chairman. R. S. Warner was appointed secretary 


for the meeting. 

Mr. Bialk thanked those members present who 
attended the convention of the A. Pa. A. in Rich- 
mond, Va., in May 1940 and who worked to get the 
1941 convention at Detroit. He also read a letter 
from Dr. E. F. Kelly, general secretary of the A. 
Pu. A. recommending that the Local Secretary and 
the Headquarters Hotel be selected as early as 
possible. 

A motion was made by Leonard Seltzer and 
seconded by H. A. K. Whitney that the present 
chairman continue in that capacity. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The chairman appointed H. A. K. Whitney, 
chairman, Walter Chase, Leonard Seltzer and R. L. 
McCabe as a committee to choose the hotel head- 
quarters for the coming convention. The members 
of this committee are to meet at the Wayne County 
Medical Association building on Tuesday, June 18th. 

A Publicity Committee consisting of Ernest 
Jones, chairman, R. T. Lakey, Walter Chase and 
Otis Cook was appointed. 

Mr. Whitney said that the Council of the A. Pu. 
A. was impressed with the work of Dr. Negus in 
handling the publicity for the Richmond meeting. 
He raised the question of whether the services of 
Dr. Negus could be obtained for the 1941 conven- 
tion. It was suggested by Mr. Chase that Mr. 
Rodman might work with Dr. Negus to get publi- 
city for popular and scientific papers. 

It was felt that committees on cars and enter- 
tainment should be appointed at a later date. 


Members of the Plant Science Seminar Com- 
mittee appointed were Prof. Clifford Glover, chair- 
man, Professors Stocking and Blome and R. S. 
Warner, The committee will endeavor to bring the 
Seminar to Ann Arbor. 

Dr. Seltzer and Professor Glover urged that meet- 
ings be scheduled so that as many evenings as pos- 
sible be left open for entertainment. Promptness in 
starting the meetings was also urged by Dr. Seltzer 
who said that this should be accomplished by calling 
the chairmen of the different sections together and 
making them responsible for starting their sections 
on time. 

Mr. Whitney was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Programs. He isto appoint the othe: 
members of his committee. : 

Mr. Jones spoke of a membership drive and 
raised the question of when the membership year 
started. It was decided to write to Dr. Kelly con- 
cerning this matter. 

A Finance Committee was appointed consisting 
of Mr. McCabe, chairman, Leonard Seltzer, J. H. 
Webster and A. J. Meyer. 

Mr. Jones said that he felt that other committees 
should be appointed soon so that they could be 
making plans for their work even though the com- 
mittees themselves had no meetings until fall. 

Mr. Rowe raised the question of whether there 
were to be separate committees for registration and 
entertainment or whether they were to be com- 
bined. It was the general feeling that it wotild be 
better to have separate committees. 

Mr. Cook was named to the membership com- 
mittee and pledged his complete support for any- 
thing he or his office could do to aid the success of 
the convention. 

Dr. Seltzer suggested that wives who had been 
active in the Auxiliary should form a nucleus for the 
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Entertainment Committee and that others should 
work with them. 

’ Mr. Bialk asked for any other suggestions that 
might be made. 

Mr. Meyers urged the early appointment of a 
Transportation Committee. Mr. Bialk named him 
as chairman of this committee. 

Dean Stout said that he thought that the pro- 
grams were too complicated and that it would be a 
good idea to simplify them as much as possible. 

Mr. Cook asked that members of the Publicity 
Committee get the minutes of this meeting in order 
to aid in their work. 

Dean Lakey raised the question of the time of the 
meeting. This will probably be decided by the 
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Mr. McCabe asked who was to be the secretary for 
the convention. It was the general opinion that the 
secretary of the Local Branch should be both Chair- 
man and Local Secretary. 

It was decided to write Dr. Kelly concerning 
stationery for the convention. 

Mr. Bialk said that each chairman was to handle 
the correspondence for his committee and that it 
would not be handled through a general secretary. 

Mr. Cook offered the services of his office in mak- 
ing arrangements for entertainment for the con- 
vention. 

It was the general feeling that no meeting should 
be scheduled, but that each should be ready to 
serve on call. 

R. S. WaRNER, Secretary Pro Tem 


National Dental Program 
By G. C. Schicks, Chairman 


Arsenic compounds have been used suc- 
cessfully as local applications for the treat- 
ment of Vincent’s infection. Arsphenamine 
and neoarsphenamine are used in 2.5 to 10% 
solutions, preferably in glycerin. Sulfars- 
phenamine is used in 2% eoncentration, but 
up to 6% may be used. Arsphenamine is 
sometimes dissolved in a 40% glucose solu- 
tion in place of glycerin. 

Fowler’s Solution, Liquor Potassii Arseni- 
tis, U. S. P., is occasionally desired for local 
application in acute ulcerous gingivitis or 
inflammation of the gum margins. Arsenic 
trioxide is not used locally for Vincent’s in- 
fection or gingivitis. It is a protoplasmic 
poison and caustic. The arsenic compounds 
mentioned above are the ones which should 
be used. Such compounds are spirocheti- 
cides, which kill the organisms causing Vin- 
cent’s infection, quite commonly spoken of 
as Trench Mouth. 

A number of other drugs are also used to 
control this disease which can cause con- 
siderable trouble if it is not checked and 
ultimately cured. Such oxidizing agents as 
chloramine, hydrogen peroxide, hypochlo- 


rites, potassium permanganate and sodium 
perborate have proved useful. For astrin- 
gent and escharotic action, copper sulfate, 
chromic acid, iodine, mercuric chloride, 
silver nitrate and trichloracetic acid are 
used. Among the dyes used in the treat- 
ment of this disease are acriflavine, crystal 


violet, brilliant green and pyridium. The 
first two are official. The official 3% solu- 
tion of Methyl-rosaniline, also known as 
Solution of Gentian Violet or Crystal Violet, 
is an efficient application. 

In the preparation of cavities for filling, 
infected areas are cleaned and all foreign 
material such as food particles, tartar and 
deposits from mastication are removed. In 
the process of cleansing the areas cavity 
rinses are used. The formulas for the most 
popular ones are given. Potassium per- 
manganate and phenol in concentrations 
stated in the formulas are used as irrigating 
solutions. These substances are antiseptic 
and deodorant and are used for such pur- 
poses in aqueous solution in the treatment of 
foul ulcers and gangrenous areas on mucous 
membranes. Care should be used in han- 
dling potassium permanganate as explosions 
may occur with heavy trituration and par- 
ticularly with organic material. 

While it has no direct application, it 
might be well to state that potassium per- 
manganate in 1-2% solution or in crystal 
form is efficient in snake bites if it is applied 
before the poison is absorbed. Camping and 
hiking in the fields and mountains are 
reasons for an increase in the number bit- 
ten by snakes each year. 


Inquiry from Dentist 
How can dental handpieces be sterilized? 
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On page 141, “Accepted Dental 
Remedies,” 1939, the following statement is 
made: 

“Experiments in which B. anthracis was 
used as the test organism indicate that light 
liquid petrolatum may be used for disin- 
fecting the dental handpiece by heat. The 
handpiece is immersed in the liquid petrola- 
tum and heated to 185° C. for five minutes 
(Appleton, J. L., Jr., ‘Sterilization of 
Handpiece,” Dental Cosmos, 66:861, August, 
1924).” 


Prescriptions—Series VI 


(a) Metric Apoth, 

R Approx. Equivalents 
Neoarsphenaminze 1.5Gm. gr. xxiii 
Glycerini g. s. ad 15.0 ce. 3 ss 


M ft. sol. amber bottle 
Sig: Apply on cotton swab three times a day. 
Note: Treatment of Vincent’s infection. 
10% solution of Neoarsphenamine. 
Clean ulcerated surface with physio- 
logical salt solution before application. 
Keep in cool place protected from light. 
Incompatibilities — Neoarsphenamine 
quickly decomposes in contact with 
air and forms dangerous poisonous 
compounds. Decomposed by mineral 
acids. 


Cavity RINSE 


(b) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
*Chloroform Solution of 
Thymol, 50% 
Thymol 15.0 Gm. 3 iv 
Chloroform tomake 30.0 cc. 
*A, D. R., 1939, p. 256, No. 4. 

(c) Metric Apoth. 

R Approx. § Equivalents 
Alcohol (95%) 88.0 ce. 3 ii 3 viiss 
Dist. water g. s. ad 120.0 ce. 3 iv 
Note: Cavity rinse and disinfectant. 

Alcohol 70%. 

(d) Metric Apoth. 

R Approx. Equivalents 
Thymol 15.0 Gm. 5 iv 
Alcohol, g. s. 30.0 cc. 
Note: Cavity rinse and disinfectant. 

Alcohol solution of Thymol 50%. 
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(e) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Silver Nitrate 3.0Gm. xlv 
Distilled water g. s. 30.0 cc. 353i 


Ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate and lique- 
fied phenol are also used to disinfect cavities. 
Keep in brown dropper bottle. Do not plunge 

cotton applicator into bottle but drop solution 


onto cotton. 
Note: 10% solution. 
(f) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Phenol 0.3Gm._ gr.v 
Distilled water g. s. 60.0 ce. 5 ii 


Note: Phenol Solution 0.5% for irrigating. 
(g) Metric Apoth. 
R Approx. Equivalents 
Potassium 
Permanganate 0.03 Gm. gr. ss 
Distilled water g.s. 60.00 cc. ii 
Note: Potassium Permanganate Solution 1- 


2000 for irrigating. 


Suggested Letter 


The Hale Prescription Pharmacy 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
July 26,1940 
Dr. George M. Perkins 
1314 Oak Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Dear Dr. PERKINS: 

This is the sixth in the series of dental prescription 
formulas. 

Vincent’s infection is more prevalent during the 
summer months because of contamination likely 
to occur from drinking cups at picnics, outdoor 
drinking fountains and other sources of infection. 
We are prepared to supply you with the drugs used 
to treat this disease. A few of the efficient ones 
are chloramine, sodium perborate, silver nitrate, 
mercuric chloride, gentian violet and such arsenides 
as arsphenamine, neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphen- 
amine. The latter three may be dispensed in glyc- 
erin or glucose solutions as you prefer. 

You may find among the enclosed formulas your 
choice for a cavity rinse and disinfectant. If not, 
and you have one of your own, we should be pleased 
to prepare it for you. 

May I draw your attention to the formulas for 
irrigations, foul ulcers and gangrenous areas on 
mucous membranes. They are deodorant as well 
as antiseptic. 

Phone Humboldt-5670 and more information will 
be given if desired. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT W. HALE 
Prescription Pharmacist 
to the Dental Profession 
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Scientific and Professional Exhibits 


At the Richmond Meeting 


At recent meetings of the AssociaTION an displays of products and apparatus employed 
attempt has been made to develop exhibits in the Prescription Department. The ac- 
illustrating the methods used in the various companying photographs will give an idea 


states in promoting professional relations of the number and scope of the exhibits 
and the use of official products. This effort which were located in the main lobby of the 
has met a very encouraging response, andin Hotel Jefferson at Richmond. 

addition an opportunity is provided for the The exhibits were arranged under the di- 
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rection of Dr. M. J. Andrews, Chairman of 
the Conference of State Committees on 
U. S. P.-N. F. Promotion. 

The first group represents the type of ma- 
terial used in the various states by Interpro- 
fessional Relations or U. S. P. and N. F. 
Promotion Committee. Displays were. pre- 
pared by the following: Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, .New York Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association and the Buffalo Academy of 
Pharmacy, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia. 

The second group of educational displays 
was prepared by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, the U.S. P. Revision Com- 
mittee, the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation Laboratory, the A. Pu. A. Recipe 
Book, II Committee, the National Dental 
Program and the American Association for 
Advancement of Professional Pharmacists. 


The third group of displays was of special 
interest to the prescription pharmacists. 
The Becton, Dickinson & Co. illustrated the 
various steps required to prepare and test a 
clinical thermometer and a hypodermic 
syringe. The DeVilbiss Company displayed 
all the various types of atomizers, nebuliz- 
ers, etc. A general line of labels and pre- 
scription containers was prepared by Drug 
Package, Inc., and the Pictorial Paper Pack- 
age Corporation. The Owens-Illinois Glass 


. Company displayed a line of prescription 


bottles, ointment jars, etc. 

The displays were open to those attend- 
ing the convention twenty-four hours each 
day throughout the week. They were 
unique as their purpose was to present new 
ideas and general educational information. 
There were no representatives at the various 
booths and many were seen taking notes 
during the early morning hours and late at 
night. 


Additional Colleges 
Accredited 


The following colleges of pharmacy have 
been added as of June 17, 1940, to the list of 
accredited colleges of pharmacy released by 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education on January 10, 1940. (The col- 
lege starred is listed subject to reinspection 
in 1942.) 


New York 
Union University, Albany College of Pharmacy 
Long Island University, Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy 
St. John’s University College of Pharmacy 


Rhode Island 
*Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences 


During the Richmond meeting, in May, 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy passed a resolution expressing 
thanks and appreciation to the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for the op- 
portunity to use the Practical Pharmacy 
Edition of its JOURNAL for disseminating in- 
formation concerning education to the drug- 
gists of the country. 


Doses of Bromides and Acetanilide 


The AssocraTION has received a number of re- 
quests for information in reference to the doses of the 
bromides and acetanilide, and the Food and Drug 
Administration has kindly furnished the following 
information: 

“The Administration has expressed the opinion 
that preparations of the bromides ordinarily sold 
as medicines may be dangerous to health if under the 
directions for use the consumer will receive more than 
30 grains of any one or a combination of the bromides 
during a period of one day; or more than 15 grains 


’ during any three-hour period. 


‘‘With respect to acetanilide the opinion has been 
expressed that preparations providing under the 
directions of use more than 5 grains in a single day, 
or more than 2!/, grains in any three-hour period 
may be dangerous. 

“In the case of preparations containing both 
acetanilide and bromides, dosages exceeding 5 grains 
of acetanilide and 15 grains of bromides during a 
single day or more than 2!/, grains of acetanilide 
and 71/, grains of bromides during any three-hour 
period may be dangerous.” 


NOTICE 


We wish to extend our sincere 
thanks to all who kindly mailed in 
copies of the May JouRNAL. 
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Changes in Reciprocal Registration 


Attention is directed to the following 
amendment to the By-Laws of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, adopted 
at the 1940 meeting held in Richmond, 
Va. : 


“All applicants for reciprocal registration 
who are registered or licensed as pharmacists 
in their respective states on and after July 1, 
1944 shall be required to be graduates of 
schools or colleges of pharmacy accredited 
by the Boards of Pharmacy of the respective 
states on the basis of accreditation by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion; PRrovipeEp that the foregoing shall not 
apply to students duly enrolled on or before 
January 1, 1940.” 

The amendment was adopted after full 
debate, during which all views on the subject 
were adequately presented and explained. 
The purpose of the amendment is simply to 
afford the state boards of pharmacy, ex- 
pressing themselves through the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, op- 
portunity to continue their codperation 
toward advancing and maintaining sound 
professional education in the field of phar- 
macy. 

Under the amendment, no existing reci- 
procity privileges are in any manner cut 
down or abridged. All persons who were 
eligible for reciprocal registration prior to the 
adoption of the amendment will continue to 
be eligible to the same extent and degree 
when the amendment is put into effect. There 
has been no change in any manner in the 
privileges of reciprocity previously enjoyed. 
However, reciprocal privileges will not be 
extended to those who graduate from a non- 
accredited college of pharmacy subsequent to 
July 1, 1944. Such a position is thoroughly 
consistent with the long-established policy 
of the N. A. B. P. of aiding in the advance- 
ment and development of pharmaceutical 
education. 

The effective date of the amendment is 
July 1, 1944, and this affords four full years 
in which the very few colleges of pharmacy 
not accredited by the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education may raise their 


standards to the approved level. The 
amendment, once it becomes effective, would 
affect only those who graduate from non- 
accredited colleges of pharmacy after July 1, 
1944. In other words, all the rights and 
privileges of the students now enrolled, and 
who become registered on or before July 1, 
1944, are fully recognized and protected. 


The National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, in recognition of the legal obliga- 
tion with which the individual boards of 
pharmacy were faced, originated the pro- 
posal upon which the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education was later estab- 
lished. The Council was set up by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy to devise suitable educational 
standards to which colleges of pharmacy 
should conform. The standards finally 
adopted by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education represent several years 
of careful deliberation, during which time 
the colleges of pharmacy and the boards of 
pharmacy were kept fully informed with the 
progress made. The standards themselves 
were issued in tentative form to every college 
of pharmacy and board of pharmacy at 
yearly intervals, with the request that they 
be gone over carefully, and comment and 
criticism forwarded to the Council for its 
consideration and guidance. The standards 
as finally adopted and approved must there- 
fore be looked upon as the mature consensus 
of pharmaceutical opinion on the subject of 
pharmaceutical education. 


Real progress in pharmacy can only come 
from proper educational standards which are 
conscientiously fostered and maintained. It 
is most gratifying that the state boards of 
pharmacy, expressing themselves through 
the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, have again shown this fine leader- 
ship in the field of pharmaceutical education. 


S. H. Dretzxa, President 
H. C. CHRISTENSEN, Secretary 
RosBgrtT L. Swaln, 

Chairman Executive Committee 
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Time and Duty Analysis of the Retail Pharmacist* 
By H. C. Nolant, C. M. Brownt and Jack Angermant 


For many years industrial engineers have been ap- 
plying a scientific, objective approach to the work of 
factory employees with outstanding success, the 
best known being a time and motion study. The 
results which have been obtained are known and 
appreciated by all who are familiar with manufac- 
turing processes. New methods have been developed 
that have sharply reduced manufacturing costs, al- 
tered employee training programs, and at the same 
time made possible remarkable improvements in 
the products themselves. But the improvements in 
the products have not been limited to increased 
mechanical efficiency. The intensive study of the 
worker and his machine has made possible the 
establishment of accurate performance standards. 
By means of such detailed study of the worker and 
his job, production experts have been able to de- 
termine with considerable precision just what 


_constitutes an “honest day’s’” work. As a result, 


production planning and employee training and 
supervision have been facilitated tremendously and 
with obvious benefits to all parties concerned, in- 
cluding the worker, the employer and society in 
general. 


* Presented before the Section on Pharmaceu- 
tical Economics, A. Pu. A., Richmond meeting, 


1940. 
¢ Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Despite the progress which was made in manu- 
facturing by an intensive study of the job, the feeling 
has been general that retailing and the professions 
are activities which do not lend themselves to the 
same type of treatment. It has been said that there 
are too many variables, that the human element is 
too prominent, and anyway, such a study isn’t 
necessary in this field. However, experience has 
taught us otherwise. We now find that better 
methodolegy can be evolved from an analysis of the 
work of retail pharmacists, that training can be 
altered to fit better the problems which these in- 
dividuals actually face, that performance can be 
made more effective, and that certain phases of the 
pharmacist’s task can be standardized. 


In the hope that a new type of analysis (patterned 
after the technique of the time and motion study 
engineer and the industrial job analyst) applied to 
the work of the retail pharmacist might be conducive 
of worth-while results, the activities of thirty-one 
retail pharmacists were checked for a period of one 
day each. Every job which was performed by these 
men was timed with a stop watch, the amount of 
each sale recorded, type of merchandise sold was 
classified, the attempts to sell other goods noted, in 
fact, every detail which was thought might be of 
interest was set down in writing. The result was 


Table I.—Average Time Spent and Dollar Sales Volume of 37 Retail Pharmacists in Central Ohio* 


Average 
Time Per Cent 
Day De- Per Cent Per Cent Average No. of No. of of Sales 
voted to of Total PerCent Average of Total Amt. of Sales Sales Made 
Activity in Time of Selling Total Sales Sales Individual Attempted Made Sales At- 
Minutes Spent Time Volume Volume Sale per Day per Day tempted 
Prescription 23.1 5.6 15.2 $ 3.06 14.3 $0.78 4.2 3.9 92.9 
Back room 24.4 5.9 16.1 1.48 6.9 0.39 6.1 3.7 60.7 
Prop. med 11.4 2.8 7.5 3.14 14.6 0.41 10.4 7.8 75.0 
Pkg. goods 3.4 0.8 2.2 0.46 2.2 0.28 2.3 1.6 69.6 
Ther. app 1.5 0.4 1.0 0.02 0.1 0.14 0.2 0.1 50.0 
Rubber goods 0.9 0.2 0.6 0.15 0.7 0.21 0.8 0.7 87.5 
Fem. hyg 2.2 0.5 1.5 0.26 1.2 0.42 0.8 0.6 75.0 
Sundries 11.7 2.57 12.0 0,38 8.1 6.7 82.7 
Cosmetics 5.9 1.4 3.9 0.87 4.1 0.29 4.1 2.8 68.3 
Fountain 36.8 8.9 24.3 4.66 21.7 0.18 30.4 27.5 90.5 
Stationery 1.4 0.3 0.9 0.20 0.9 0.12 1.7 1.5 88.2 
Tobacco 8.5 2.1 5.6 2.26 10.4 0.14 17.0 16.1 94.7 
Candy 11.5 2.8 7.6 1.61 7.0 0.10 16.7 14.9 89.2 
Newstand 8.9 2.2 5.9 0.84 3.9 0,09 9.5 9.0 94.7 
Total selling 151.6 36.6 100.0 21.48 100.0 0.28 112.3 96.9 86.3 
Managerial 46.57 11.3 17.8 
Janitorial 39.86 9.6 18.2 
Service 2.27 0.5 0.9 
Stkg., rec. & mkg. 
mdse. 15.10 3.6 5.8 
Salesmen 7.24 1.8 2.8 
M.D. 5.41 1.3 2.1 
Miscellaneous 20.27 4.9 tid 
Sales promotion 21.2% 5.1 8.1 
le 103.74 25.1 39.6 
Total non-selling 261.72 63.2 100.0 


® Each man was observed for the entire time he was on duty during one complete day. The figures given include sample 


for all seven days of the week. 
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a collection of extremely interesting data which is 
herein given in the form of a preliminary report. 
When a more complete analysis of the material has 
been made, the study will be made available in 
much greater detail. 


Limitations on the Study 


The preliminary investigation is based upon only 
one day’s work of thirty-seven retail pharmacists 
employed in the better type of independent drug 
stores of central Ohio. The sales volume of the stores 
studied ranged from $30,000 annually to $75,000 
annually. The study was made during March and 
April of this year and no pharmacists employed in 
chain stores were included. Data is included for all 
seven days of the week and the results are averages. 

In view of the limitations just mentioned, the 
impression must not be conveyed that the results are 
necessarily representative of retail pharmacists in 
general. The data may not vary materially from the 
results which might have been secured had several 
sections of the United States been included, but 
there is no way of knowing this until a study of 
pharmacists in other areas has been made. No 
claims are made for this study except that it is 
believed to be representative of the activities of 
retail pharmacists employed in the better type of 
independent drug stores in central Ohio. 


Attached Table Gives Results 


In column one is a record of the average amount 
of time devoted to various duties during the period 
the pharmacist isemployed. The time spent on sell- 
ing various types of merchandise is shown on the 
upper half of the table while the lower half concerns 
non-selling duties. The total time spent per day is 
slightly less than seven hours and only 151.6 
minutes of that can be labeled selling time. It is 
worthy of comment that only 23.1 minutes are spent 
on dispensing and compounding prescriptions. 
Columbus is in the center of the country that ranks 
highest in the number of dispensing physicians. 
Then, too, this preliminary study was made only on 
independent neighborhood stores, a fact that must 
not be overlooked in the interpretation of facts. 

One cannot but note the small amount of time 
devoted to productive effort. In column two, the 
proportion of the pharmacist’s total time devoted 
to individual activities is shown. Twenty-five per 
cent of the time is ide and only about 36% is spent 
in waiting on and selling customers. Less than 5% 
of the time is devoted to prescriptions whereas 11.3% 
is spent in managerial duties which includes keeping 
books, making reports, purchasing and the like. 
The results of the pharmacists’ selling efforts are 
shown in column four. The average daily sales 
made during his period of duty totals $22.36. 

The largest single source of sales volume for the 
pharmacist is the soda fountain with daily sales of 
$4.22. The proprietary medicine business is next 
with $3.14 in sales and the prescriptions third with 


$3.06. The sales of therapeutic appliances, rubber 
goods and items of feminine hygiene are negligible. 

If the time devoted to selling various groups of 
merchandise is compared with the sales volume 
which results (columns three and five), it is seen 
that proprietary medicines take only 7.5% of the 
selling time but yields 14.66% of the sales volume. 

Sundries show almost identically the same pro- 
portion of time and dollar sales. Tobacco, too, is a 
good revenue producer for the amount of time de- 
voted to its sale, 8.5% of the selling time returns 10% 
of the sales volume. On the other hand, back room 
merchandise occupies 16% of the selling time and 
only 6.9% of the volume. Newstand sales represent 
an expenditure of 5.9% of the time and 4% of the 
volume. 

The average size of the individual sale within each 
group is shown in column six. Prescriptions top the 
list with an average sale of 78 cents. As might be 
expected, candy and newstand sales were at the 
bottom of the list with average of 10 and 9 cents, 
respectively. The average unit sale for all items was 
28 cents. 

The number of sales attempts, number of sales 
and the proportion of successful sales is shown in the 
last three columns. The typical retail pharmacist 
attempted to make 112.3 sales per day and actually 
succeeded in making 96.9 or a percentage of 86.5. 
In other words he was successful in making 86 out 
of every hundred sales he sought to make. This isa 
very high proportion of success and is due in large 
part to the failure to attempt many sales. It was 
found that neighborhood pharmacists in general 
engaged in very little suggestive selling. They sell 
the customer what was asked for but make little 
effort to sell anything that was not specifically 
mentioned. 


Number of Sales and Time Required 


It was found that the pharmacist while on duty 
filled slightly less than four prescriptions, 3.9 to be 
exact. This compares with 7.8 items of proprietary 
medicines. Approximately two-thirds of all sales 
were made at the fountain, tobacco, candy and 
newstands. 

The chart which is entitled, ‘‘Sales Volume by 
Merchandise Classification per Minute of Sales 
Effort,”” shows graphically the average sales volume 
in cents which was secured by the pharmacist for 
each minute of effort. It was discovered that an 
average retail sales volume of 15 cents was secured 
for each minute of selling effort put forth by the 
pharmacist. 


Variation Among Merchandise Groups 


Apparently proprietary medicines and packaged 
goods were the most productive from a time stand- 
point. Each minute devoted to selling these prod- 
ucts resulted in an average sales volume of 28 cents. 
Tobacco was but one cent behind at 27. Sundries 
were also fruitful sources of volume resulting in 25 
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Fig. 1—Sales Volume in Cents per Minute of Selling Effort Applied to 
Various Classes of Merchandise by the Retail Pharmacist.! 


Average All Merchandise 
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1 In this prelimin: 


ary report the term ‘“‘pharmacist’”’ means the registered pharmacist only. 


It is the intention of the authors to include all employees of the stores and to study, in the 


future, the chain and professional 
which alone is represented in this paper. 


cents of volume for each minute of selling effort. 
Prescriptions were just average with 15 cents for 
each minute. The group to show the poorest return 
was therapeutic appliances with a return of but 4 
cents per minute. However, this may be partly due 
to the smallness of the sample in this classification. 

It was discovered that the sales of various types 
of merchandise varied by days of the week. Sunday, 
for example was a poor day for prescriptions but a 
very good one for proprietary items and packaged 
goods. Four times as many items of feminine hy- 
giene were sold on Friday as on any other day of the 
week except Saturday. 


stores as well 


as the independent neighborhood store, 


When the study is completed, much more detailed 
information will be made available. 


Tentative Conclusions 


First, only about one-third of the registered 
pharmacist’s activities are devoted to selling. 

Second, a very small proportion of his time is 
devoted to prescription work, less than 5%, and his 
average prescription sales volume is but $3.65 per 
day. 

Third, the registered men employed in the stores 
studied <id no more than sell their customers what 
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was requested. Very little attempt was made to 
promote the sale of any merchandise and very 
little suggestive selling was practiced. 

Fourth, the neighborhood pharmacist has an op- 
portunity to employ much more suggestive merchan- 
dising than is done at the present time. 

Finally, the cost of selling was based upon time 
required, varies considerably among groups of 


merchandise and therefore, it seems likely that the 
prices charged for the various types of merchandise 
should not be marked to yield the average profit of 
the entire store. 

In order to avoid any misinterpretation of results, 
nothing given in this paper should be so constructed 
as to indicate pecuniary préfits of the proprietors. 
All results are purely on a time-sales relationship. 


The First Connecticut Pharmacy Clinic, April 3, 1940 


For several years professionalism in Connecticut 
Pharmacy has been gathering momentum. A part 
of the summer and mid-winter conventions have 
been devoted to professional sessions and at each 
succeeding session the attendance grew until we were 
assured that Connecticut pharmacists really were 
sincerely interested in learning more about the prog- 
ress of their profession. 

This year, President Thomas E. Nugent decided 
that the Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association 
was to have an energetic Scientific Committee; one 
that would function upon the basis of the advance- 
ment of professional pharmacy. The personnel of 
the committee is as follows: John J. Dugan, Chair- 
man, who has pioneered in this type of work; Dr. 
Henry S. Johnson, Nicholas Fenney and Miss Alice- 
Esther Garvin, of the Connecticut College of Phar- 
macy; Sister Anna DeSales of St. Raphael’s Hospi- 
tal; Sister M. Concepta of St. Francis Hospital; 
Charles W. Noyes, Chief Pharmacist of New Haven 
Hospital and Yale School of Medicine; Joseph J. 
Jacobs, Edward Benedict, J. Siladi, F. Landy, 
Michael D’Andrea, Philip Varnum, Paul Kunkel, 
John H. James and Miss Edna Geseneiser, from busy 
prescription pharmacies throughout the state; Dr. 
Hugh P. Beirne, secretary of the Connecticut Board 
of Pharmacy Commissioners; and Dr. George Bolles, 
president of the Danbury Dental Association. 

The consensus of opinion in the Committee was 
that interest in professional problems must be stimu- 
lated in the pharmaceutical ranks. A program that 
was wholly professional was planned, which later 
developed into the Clinic. The purpose was to show 
pharmacists the means of offering superior service 
to physicians and their patients. That pharmacists 
could enjoy and be deeply interested in a day de- 
voted to the explanation of modern information rela- 
tive to their prescription departments was the idea 
in the minds of the committee members. 

Widespread publicity, arranged by Secretary Gar- 
vin of the Connecticut Association, was carried in a 
series of newspaper articles throughout the state 
with interesting material relative to the scientific and 
public health aspects of the Clinic. The Connecticut 
Board of Pharmacy Commissioners coéperated by 
sending an official notice and endorsement of the 
Clinic to each pharmacy. The New Haven Associa- 
tion sent a special notice of their own evaluating the 
need for this type of work. 


The attendance and interest were very encour- 
aging. 

The program was arranged by Chairman John 
Dugan to follow a strict schedule of twenty minutes 
for each paper, with a ten-minute discussion follow- 
ing; after each two papers, a recess of seven minutes 
was declared. 


The Program 


Mr. Nicholas Fenney, instructor at the Connecti- 
cut College of Pharmacy, demonstrated the prepara- 
tion of Cuticolor Lotion and Ointment. He was par- 
ticularly emphatic in calling attention to the in- 
creased action of the lotion due to the adhesive 
properties in forming a more permanent coating on 
the skin; and to the cosmetic improvement of the 
lotion and the ointment which is appealing to the 
patient. 

Later he discussed the new Colloidal Calomel 
Ointment, which was developed as a result of the 
research efforts of the members of the A. PH. A. A 
very favorable result of clinical study by physicians 
in testing the therapeutic value of this ointment was 
cited. The outstanding advantages from the pa- 
tient’s standpoint were the prompt response to 
treatment and the cleanliness of this preparation. 
The preparation of Colloidal Calomel was adopted 
as a feature story later in the leading newspapers of 
Connecticut. 

‘‘Pharmacist, Know Thyself,’’ was the subject of 
Dr. Frederick D. Lascoff, Associate Professor of 
Pharmacy at Columbia University, who demon- 
strated from the economic viewpoint that profession- 
alism in pharmacy is good business. In a later 
paper, Dr. Lascoff discussed the unlimited possibili- 
ties in applying some cosmetic sense to dermatologi- 
cal prescriptions. From a practical point of view, 
pharmacists must adopt some of the modern ideas 
that commercial manufacturers have applied to 
their preparations regarding color, appearance and 
perfume. 

Professor Leslie Ohmart, of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, discussed the various prepara- 
tions of Sulfanilamide available; the pharmacist 
should maintain an adequate stock of high quality 
and exercise care in the refilling of these prescrip- 
tions, thereby preventing dangerous misuse. He also 
discussed the two groups of barbiturates, the acids 
and the salts. Here the pharmacist should be guided 
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by pharmaceutical ethics, holding the welfare of his 
customers at heart, and dispense barbiturates in 
such a manner as to minimize habit forming. 

Later, Professor Ohmart presented his paper on 
“Pharmaceutical Service for the Dentist and His 
Patient.”” This field offers great possibilities to the 
wide-awake pharmacist. The many drugs and 
preparations the dentist uses in his office may be 
manufactured by the pharmacist; and, if contacted, 
the dentist will be persuaded to write prescriptions 
and his patients will be better served. Copies of 
dental prescriptions, by the Department of Pharmacy 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, developed 
with the codperation of members of the staff of the 
Harvard University Dental School, were distributed. 

Dr. Ralph Clark, of the Professional Relations 
Service, Merck & Co., urged the pharmacists to 
strengthen their professional contacts by reading the 
outstanding pharmaceutical and medical publica- 
tions, then going out and discussing this material 
with physicians and dentists. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities await the energetic pharmacist who will 
spend a definite amount of time in the pursuance of 
this work. 

Dr. Archie Black, Director of the Squibb Medical 
Institute, discussed vitamins from the research point 
of view. Particular emphasis was devoted to 
Vitamin B and its complex factors. Also, Vitamin 
K and its blood-clotting action were graphically illus- 
trated by blackboard diagrams and equations. 

Professor Maier, of the Connecticut College of 
Pharmacy, discussed and demonstrated the manu- 
facture of Elixir of Thiamin Chloride, Syrup of 
Grape and Sugarless Syrup of Orange, emphasizing 
that a pharmacist could apply his scientific knowl- 
edge to the compounding of these preparations. 


Dr. Hugh P. Beirne discussed and demonstrated 
the minimum equipment necessary for a pharmacy 
to operate efficiently and dispense prescriptions ac- 
curately. He called for a clean-up campaign for 
pharmacy in Connecticut, urging the use of pro- 
fessional windows for attracting the interest of the 
public; and the putting of the prescription depart- 
ment in order—bringing it out into the open—and 
then inviting the physicians to visit and actually 
observe the compounding and dispensing of their 
prescriptions. 

Dr. Barnett Greenhouse, Director of the Diabetic 
Clinic at Grace Hospital, discussed the various types 
of insulin now available with the advantages and 
disadvantages. Dr. Greenhouse and his associates 
have recently developed a new type of Protamine 
Insulin, a combination of the Protamine and Crys- 
talline types. Clinical studies have shown that 
many people who are allergic to regular Protamine 
Insulin did not receive reactions with this type. 
The allergic reactions discussed were the hollow 
spots or sloughing of the skin after the injection of 
regular Protamine Insulin 

Mr. William English, of the Research Department 
of Becton, Dickinson & Co., discussed the pharma- 


ceutical service to the diabetic, and the types of 
syringes and needles used in the administration of 
the various insulins were demonstrated. To main- 
tain this type of service, the pharmacist must under- 
stand the technical points. Further emphasis was 
devoted to the establishment of a diabetic depart- 
ment since survey has shown that many people pur- 
chased their regular items in one store but traveled 
considerable distance for diabetic service to some 
pharmacy which apparently specialized in this 
field. 

Following each discussion, members of the panel 
summarized and emphasized important points from 
the speaker’s material. This served as a practical 
means of showing that these ideas could be adopted 
by any pharmacy. 


The Banquet 


The banquet at the Union League Club in the 
evening brought the day to a fitting close. 

Dr. Creighton Barker, executive secretary of the 
Connecticut Medical Society, spoke on the National 
Health Program, stating that it would be aided 
materially by coédperation of physicians and phar- 
macists. He then extended a very welcome invi- 
tation for a committee from the Pharmaceutical 
Association to meet with the conference group from 
the Medical Society as a permanent conference com- 
mittee to study mutual problems and meet the social 
changes of the day; as well as an invitation to the 
C. P. A. to exhibit at the Medical Convention May 
22nd to 28rd. 

Dr. Robert Swain, editor Drug Topics, spoke on 
“The Trend throughout the Country for Closer 
Association between Pharmacists and Physicians.” 

Connecticut is well along the right road as evi- 
denced by Dr. Barker’s address. Pharmacy is 
keeping abreast with the latest scientific discoveries; 
curricula in the pharmacy colleges are being re- 
adapted to meet the times; and the fact that a knowl- 
edge of pharmacy is essential to the medical student 
is being gradually recognized. 

Dr. John Foster, Legislative Chairman of the 
Connecticut State Medical Society, expressed his 
pleasure at the happy relationship growing between 
pharmacy and medicine; and urged that pharmacy 
and medicine work together for legislation designed. 
to aid both groups, rather than allow such legislation 
to emanate from legislators not having the true in- 
terest of the professions at heart. 


Conclusions 


1. Pharmacists are definitely interested in the 
advancement of professional pharmacy. 

2. The public is interested. The newspapers ran 
an unprecedented amount of copy, because of the 
scientific interest and the approach from a public 
health angle. 

38. The physicians were enthusiastic. The Con- 
necticut Medical Society invited the Connecticut 
Pharmaceutical Association to establish a permanent 
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mutual conference committee of physicians and 
. pharmacists. 

4. The program has received such favorable com- 
ment from the pharmacists that future meetings 
must be developed from a professional viewpoint in 
order to keep abreast of modern scientific progress. 

5. Enthusiasm for professionalism has been 
established—evidenced by several of the attending 
pharmacists who gave talks to local groups urging in- 
crease in professional activity. 

6. Many pharmacists have improved the appear- 
ance of their finished prescriptions by dressing the 
medicinal article in a more attractive and profes- 
sional container. 

7. Diabetic departments are being established— 
public health is benefited with more satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

8. More professional windows have appeared 
throughout Connecticut, calling attention to pre- 
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scription service, hospital supplies, vitamins and 
diabetic service. 

9. Many pharmacists are successfully con- 
tacting physicians in order to promote more prescrip- 
tions. This is possible because their knowledge has 
been brought up to date. 

10. Codperation with dentists by contact is 
being initiated. A relationship similar to that exist- 
ing between physicians and pharmacists will even- 
tually follow. 

11. Pharmacy can be a most fascinating pro- 
fession, if we will only investigate its possibilities and 
potentialities. 

The Scientific Committee believes that a solid 
foundation has been built to further continue their 
work in order that all pharmacists will be justly 
proud to be members of the profession of pharmacy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun J. Ducan, Chairman 
EpNA GESENEISER, Advisory Staff Member 


Drugs, Medicinal Products and 
Devices 


The statement of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for May lists among other regulatory actions 
the seizures of a number of lots of drug and medici- 
nal products which were found to be in violation of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. These lots in- 
cluded: 1759 bottles of antiseptic solution, the 
strength of which was found to be below its pro- 
fessed standard; 726 bottles of U. S. P. mineral oil 
found to be below the U.S. P. standard; 44 packages 
of laxative powders for babies, which were dangerous 
to infants when used in the dosage and with the fre- 
quency prescribed since they contained over one 
grain of calomel per powder; 85 packages headache 
and pain remedy containing acetanilid, a dangerous 
drug when used in the dosage or with the frequency 
prescribed; the labeling also failed to bear adequate 
directions for use and adequate warnings for the 
protection of users as required by the Act. 

Additional drug items seized were: 14 boxes of 
antiseptic tablets because the labeling bore false 
and misleading statements and the strength of the 
article differed from its professed standard; these 
tablets were also found to be in violation of the In- 
secticide Act in that the label bore an incorrect 
statement of ingredients; 9 bottles of a pain and cold 
remedy, the labeling of which bore false and mis- 
leading statements, and the label did not bear the 
common or usual name of each active ingredient in- 
cluding the quantity of chloroform contained therein. 
Seventy-seven cartons of gauze bandages were re- 
moved from the market because they were found to 
be unsterile. The remaining seizures included 8808 
defective mechanical prophylactics; 42 cartons of 
poultry remedy, the labeling of which bore false 
and misleading statements; and 6 magnetic ray 
instruments because the labeling accompanying 
them bore false and misleading statements. 


Prof. G. L. Curry, dean of the Louisville College of 
Pharmacy, has donated notes of lectures by Wil- 
liam Procter, Jr., under date of October 5, 1859. 
These were taken by the late Prof. C. Lewis 
Diehl who was a pupil of Procter’s and were given 
by his daughters to Dean Curry. Professor Curry 
was associated with the Reporter on the Progress 
of Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., for many years, was a 
retail pharmacist and has been Dean of Louis- 
ville College of Pharmacy for some time. He 
states that he “presents this link between two 
illustrious contributors to American Pharmacy— 

_ William Procter, Jr., and C. Lewis Diehl—to the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY as its most 
fitting custodian.”’ 


The British Drug Market.—To an extent the war 
situation has brought about a shortage of drugs 
reaching England from Italy, including citrus oils; 
and important drugs from other countries which 
are now cut off from commerce. The British 
pharmaceutical publications are advising the den- 
tal, medical and pharmaceutical professions of 
occurring changes. 


The Second Addendum to the British 
Pharmacopoeia of 1932 


This became official on June 14th and owing to 
the emergency, the usual three months’ notice was 
not given. The Addendum gives authority for the 
substitution of certain official drugs and prepara- 
tions. (Related situations obtain in other European 
countries.) The situation has partially been met 
through the pharmaceutical publications and activi- 
ties of the organizations have been carried on quite 
satisfactorily, considering the seriousness of the de- 
structive war, the hatred and its consequences. 
It remains for us to meet the situation and strengthen 
the ties with those who will codperate in professional 
service, disease and health control. 
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A. PH. A. Exhibit at Catholic Hospital Association 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION had the assistance of the Catholic 
Hospital Pharmacists Guild of St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Hospital Pharmacists Associa- 
tion of Greater St. Louis (special credit is 
due Mr. A. L. Kroupa, secretary of the 
latter association), in presenting this ex- 
hibit at the Silver Jubilee Convention of the 


Catholic Hospital Association in St. Louis 
on June 17th. The exhibit received marked 
attention and many visitors registered at the 
booth. Each visitor was given informative 
material about pharmacy. 

The section on chemistry included several 
preparations with the Ph. adjusted, a glass 
electro potentiometer for Ph. reading, fun- 
nel stand, funnels, separatory funnel, test- 


tubes with stand, burettes and stand, sand 
and water baths, various sized pipettes 
with stand. The section on Pharmacognosy 
included twenty-three crude drugs, glass 
slides of crude drug sections, compound 
microscope, several drawings of microscopic 
sections, also map showing the habitat of 
the various crude drugs. The section on 


Pharmacy included several U. S. P. and 
N. F. preparations manufactured in the 
Hospital Pharmacy, analytical balance, 
spatulas, various sized graduates, show 
globes, mortars and pestles, and pictures 
of the Barnes Hospital Pharmacy showing 
views of the manufacturing parenteral solu- 
tion, and prescription departments. 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Association Convention Cancelled 


Because of the present international situation and 
with the thought that social activities should be 
curtailed during this time of emergency, the mem- 


bers of the C. Ph. A. Council have decided to cancel 


the general convention in Vancouver. 


It was felt, however, that a business session should 
be held in some central point. The time and place 
for this business meeting will be announced later. 


J. Frep Scott, President 
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The St. Thomas Apothecary Hall at Charlotte Amalie* 
By Conrado F. Asenjot 


Charlotte Amalie is the only town in the island of 
St. Thomas and the capital of the United States 
Virgin Islands. 

Charlotte Amelie is now no more what it used to 
be. Steamships use oil instead of coal, radio has 
supplanted the cable, and it is not a free port any 
more. According to many old-timers, it has lost its 
former glamor as a cosmopolitan center where ships 
under the flags of all nations used to stop. To-day,. 
on the contrary, only a few ships continue making 
regular calls there and the town depends principally 
for its existence on the tourist trade during the 
winter months. 

While visiting the only hospital on the island I 
asked for information on the medicinal plants most 
commonly used there. The doctor who was tak- 
ing me around, a 


I said that he must have been a pharmacist, be- 
cause at the time, under the Danish law, only a 
registered pharmacist could own an apothecary hall. 
Valdemar Riise remained sole owner of the busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. The Ist of May 1913 the 
pharmacy was sold to one Olaf Poulsen, a Dane, 
native of Copenhagen and also an apothecary by 
profession. Mr. Poulsen kept the name of the 
store, but seems to have thought of supplanting it by 
his own sometime in the future, because some of 
the labels used in the pharmacy during this period 
bear the old name together with the name of Mr. 


Poulsen. In 1928 Mr. Poulsen sold the business, still 


under the original name, to Mr. Isaac Paiewonsky, 

an American business man. Mr. Poulsen retired 

then to the town of Volna, Denmark, where he still 
lives. 


young American 
from one of the 
Dakotas, told me 
that he had no idea 
about the matter, 
but that he was sure, 
however, that the use 
of medicinal herbs is 
very widespread, be- 
cause of the fact that 
the great majority of 
the native population 
is too poor to have 
their prescriptions 
filled. He suggested 
that I see Monsieur 
Elphege Sebastien, 
the apothecary in 
charge of the only 
pharmacy in town, 
and who to the best 
of his knowledge was 
the man most acquainted with the native medici- 
nal practices. 

Monsieur Sebastien’s domains are located on 
Kronprindsens Gade, the main street of the town. 
The name of the pharmacy is St. Thomas’ Apothe- 
cary Hall, but is also known as Riise’s Apothecary 
Hall. 

Albert Henry Riise, the founder and the first 
owner of this pharmacy, established his business in 
1838. He was an apothecary by profession who had 
settled in the island with his family. After he died, 
his two sons, Carl and Valdemar Riise, inherited the 
business. Valdemar Riise must have been a phar- 
macist, because after a few years he bought his 
brother’s share, becoming sole owner of the business. 


* Presented before the Section on Historical 
Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Atlanta meeting, 1939. 

¢ School of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, P. R. 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellow, University of Wis- 
consin 1937-1939. 


Under the Ameri- 
can law anybody 
may own a drug store 
as long asa registered 
pharmacist has 
charge of it. Mon- 
sieur Sebastien, an 
old-timer and a pro- 
fessional pharmacist, 
having studied in 
Copenhagen, was put 
in charge of the store 
of which he is to-day 
absolute ruler. The 
store is situated on 
the corner of Kron- 
prindsens Gade and 
NY Gade and bears 
a very large sign read- 
ing as follows: 
“Riise’s Apothecary 
Hall, Founded in 
1838.” This sign outside the store to which I am re- 
ferring is very recent, having been put there in 1938. 

The original building (illustrated above) was de- 
stroyed jby fire in 1895 and rebuilt in the same 
place a year later. The!site of the pharmacy has 
been the same for the last 100 years. 

Inside, it has the old type of wooden railing in 
front of the glass casings and the walls are covered 
with shelves containing the porcelain jars of the 
classical pharmacies of old. At each end of the 
counter two large show globes containing red and 
green solutions are to be seen. On one of the inte- 
rior walls appears a Latin inscription, ‘‘Nos Remedia 


Deus Salutem” (We furnish remedies; God, health). 


According to Mr. Sebastien, drugs much in use 
forty years ago were: 
1. Flores Malvae 


2. Flores Hperici 
Borago 


7. Herb. Majorana 
9. Angelicae Radix 
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4. Herb. Veronicae 10. Semen Sabadillae 
5. Thyme 11. Semen Quereno 
6. Herb. Millifolii 12. Castoreum 


Many of the fluidextracts, decoctions and other 
pharmaceutical preparations used in this store are 
made from the crude drugs in the laboratory pro- 
vided with steam heat in the rear thereof. 

It is of interest to know that on two occasions 
other drug stores have been established at St. 
Thomas, but because of the lack of trade have not 
lasted long in business. 


Besides being the only drug store in town, this 
pharmacy, like the ones of old, was also a center of 
education as it was here that the youngsters prepar- 
ing to take the examinations offered by the local 
government toward a certificate in pharmacy, re- 
ceived their education and training. Since 1936, 
however, this practice has been discontinued. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Elphege Sebastien 
who graciously supplied us with all the details in 
regard to the history of the St. Thomas Apothecary 
Hall. Our thanks also to Professor Edward Kremers 
of the University of Wisconsin for reading the 
original manuscript. 


Jurisprudence in the Pharmaceutical Curriculum* 
By Robert L. Swaint 


It seems to me there is no more reason for dis- 
cussing the place of Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence 
in the curriculum than there would be for a discus- 
sion of any other of its recognized ingredients. 


_ Certainly, no one with a valid claim to familiarity 


with the subject can or would contend against teach- 
ing Pharmaceutical Law to those who are going to 
engage in the practice of pharmacy. To do so 
would force one to take the illogical position that we 
are going to train persons for the practice of phar- 
macy, but at the same time deny them knowledge 
essential to their own professional and personal 
security. 

Those who might be inclined to feel that teaching 
Pharmaceutical Law is a luxury, which could well be 
dispensed with for something of a more substantial 
character, seem to me to be on the side of those who 
look upon pharmaceutical education as something 
to be taught but not used and who regard the phar- 
macist as a person who, while loaded up with much 
factual information, does not possess that well- 
rounded attitude necessary to the proper discharge 
of professional and civic responsibility. But, for 
fear that there are those who might, through some 
strange idiosyncrasy to practical demands, insist 
that what I am saying is mere assertion, I hope to 
deal with the subject in such a manner as to con- 
vince even them of the soundness of my point of 
view. 

Therefore, let us subject Pharmaceutical Juris- 
prudence to the same tests which all other subjects 
in the curriculum should meet in order to justify 
their inclusion in the course. I should say that Phar- 
maceutical Jurisprudence and all the rest of the sub- 
jects should be sound from the functional, educa- 
tional and objectivity points of -view. Certainly, 
Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence serves an essential 
functional purpose. It gives the pharmacist neces- 
sary information as to his responsibilities under 
exacting statutory law, and makes him familiar 
with the obligations imposed upon him through the 
common law as well. 

* Presented before the Section on Education and 


Legislation, A. Pu. A., Atlanta meeting, 1939. 
Editor, Drug Topics. 


Federal and State Health Laws 


The mere mention of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, Harrison Narcotic Act, Caustic 
Poison Act is of itself sufficient to impress one with 
the necessity of the pharmacist being informed with 
respect to their requirements. Everyone with any 
familiarity at all with the field knows that, while the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act has only an 
indirect relation to the pharmacist engaged in the 
operation of a retail drug store within a given area 
of any given state, also knows that this same phar- 
macist is held to a strict observance of another 
federal law; namely, the Harrison Narcotic Act. 
The mere fact that one act of Congress imposes a 
heavy burden upon the pharmacist, while another 
Congressional act is only of incidental importance 
to him, should, at least, stimulate his curiosity. 
Not only is it the function of Pharmaceutical Juris- 
prudence to inform the pharmacist of his relation- 
ship to acts of Congress, but it is equally important, 
if indeed not more so, to have him familiar with the 
relatively great body of state legislation, which by 
the very nature of things, he is required to observe. 
Pharmacy Laws, Narcotic Acts, Poison Laws, State 
Food and Drugs Acts and all others passed by the 
state for the regulation of the practice of pharmacy 
or the drug industry are of direct and immediate 
importance to the pharmacist. 

In addition to his need for being familiar with 
statutory law, the pharmacist should have his 
attention directed to the exacting obligations im- 
posed upon him by the common law itself. In 
fact, so far as his professional reputation is con- 
cerned, he may find that the hand placed upon him 
by the common law bears on him much more heavily 
than that imposed by the state. Negligence in the 
filling of prescriptions, the compounding of drugs 
and medicines, the selling of poisons have been 
fruitful sources of damage suits, which have not 
only resulted in financial loss but in the wrecking of 
professional reputations. The pharmacist who has 
had his attention focused upon his common law 
obligations is not only a better pharmacist but he 
is one who has a keener perception of his social and 
professional responsibilities. 
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The Educational Value 

Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence is also sound 
educationally. It is impossible, of course, to convey 
any adequate understanding of either federal or 
state law without a discussion of their historical 
background and an explanation of the principles 
from which they came about. No one can gain a 
full understanding of the principles of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, as an illustration, 
unless he has a fair understanding of the fifty-odd 
years of history from which the legislation emerged. 
It is not enough to state that the law prohibits 
interstate commerce in adulterated and mis- 
branded foods and drugs, but the teacher must go 
back and point out and explain the historical land- 
marks which mark the development of this branch 
of federal and state legislation. 

Not only is it necessary to do this, but the teacher 
must also recognize and explain the principles of 
law which govern any given situation, and a study 
of this principle of law frequently provokes a dis- 
cussion of facts of great historic and social signifi- 
cance. The law, let it be remembered, is not an in- 
vention but rather a crystallization of what has 
been learned through experience, and which has 
been recognized as expressive of rules of conduct 
which the public has felt to be necessary for the 
development of and protection of itself. Law is, 
therefore, a merger of political, social and economic 
concepts, which cannot be understood or appreci- 
ated without some understanding of the various 
forces upon which they rest. The development of 
pharmacy as a public health profession has come 
about, in part, through legislation and law enforce- 
ment. Inasmuch as this legislation imposes heavy 
burdens upon the pharmacist and also prescribes 
severe penalties for violation of the law, the phar- 
‘macist finds it necessary to know what the require- 
ments of the law are in order to discharge his pro- 
fessional obligations to the state, and it is also to his 
interest to be aware of the penalties so that he might 
conduct himself so as to avoid them. 


The Pharmacist’s Civic Responsibility 

Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence is also necessary 
from the standpoint of its objectivity, and in this 
respect the teaching of Pharmaceutical Law is bur- 
dened with the same responsibility which attaches to 
education as a whole. The study of law teaches 
exactness and clearness of expression, and that life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness may be threat- 
ened by laws loosely drawn and unfairly adminis- 
tered. One of the objects of teaching Pharmaceuti- 
cal Jurisprudence is not only to make the pharma- 
cist familiar with the legal steps necessary to his 
own protection, but also necessary to the protection 
of the public. He should know the purpose and 
objective of the law surrounding the sale of poisons. 
He should know the purpose of the law governing 
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the practice of pharmacy, and this same understand- 
ing grasp of the subject should follow through the 
entire field of Pharmaceutical Law. 

It is believed that from a course of Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence, properly conceived and properly 
given, the student is bound to obtain a sounder sense 
of his civic responsibility. The careful student 
will probably appreciate the fact that the common 
law obligations imposed upon him as a pharmacist 
do not differ in any basic sense from the common 
law obligations imposed upon him as a citizen. 
While the law of torts cuts a big figure in the re- 
sponsibilities of the pharmacist as a member of the 
pharmaceutical profession, it cuts an equally big 
figure in his responsibility as a member of organized 
society. It, therefore, appears that, in making the 
pharmacist mindful of his professional responsibili- 
ties, he is at the same time made mindful of his civic 
responsibility. 

Another objective of Pharmaceutical Jurispru- 
dence is to give the student some understanding of 
the legislative and judicial process. He will, of neces- 
sity, be faced with the importance of legislation be- 
cause a study of legislation constitutes a major 
portion of the course. This study of legislation as a 
part of the course will direct his attention to its ef- 
ficacy, and will stimulate him with a desire to learn 
something of the machinery through which these 
ideas become law. A study of Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence will also bring him into classroom 
contacts with opinions of the courts, and he will 
sometimes be faced with judicial decisions which do 
not square with his own sense of how the case should 
have been decided. The nature of this shock is to 
awaken an interest in the judicial process itself. 
A reaction normally to be anticipated from such 
studies is a desire for better pharmaceutical legisla- 
tion, and for legislation which is so drawn as to con- 
form to what he has learned to be the judicial point of 
view. 

This discussion could be pleasurably extended, but 
perhaps enough has been said to indicate that the 
speaker, at least, suffers from no uncertainty in his 
own mind as to the essential need of including Phar- 
maceutical Jurisprudence in the pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum. It might be surmised, too, that he feels 


that the time allotted to the course is far too short to: 


develop it properly and to make its value stand out 
in proper perspective. When properly understood, 
Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence can well be looked 
upon both as a general educational or cultural sub- 
ject as well as an applied subject, using these terms 
in the strict sense in which they are used in the 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus. It teaches the student 
not only to think but also to act, and to do both 
these things in an intelligent and logical manner. 
Certainly, from an informed point of view, Phar- 
maceutical Jurisprudence has a valid place in the 
curriculum of a modern college of pharmacy. 
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U.S. P. and N. F. Promotion in West Virginia* 


By Charles V. Selbyt 


The West Virginia State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, through its Committee on Professional Re- 
lations, from October 25, 1938, to May 25, 1939, ex- 
pended the sum of $1011 in promoting U. S. P. 
and N. F. Preparations to the medical profession 
in the state of West Virginia. 

To clarify and place them in position to handle 
almost any matter of a professional nature the 
name of this committee was changed from U. S. P. 
and N. F. Committee to the Professional Rela- 
tions Committee. This we feel is in keeping with 
the times and gives us opportunity to use some of the 
newer items accepted by New and Nonofficial 
Remedies. 

The West Virginia plan has been worked out in a 
very simple and home spun manner and possibly 
its greatest appeal is that of simplicity. The plan we 
have followed had a purpose and we have followed 
the method which we thought would accomplish this 
to the best advantage. After looking over avail- 
able material we decided on a program of sending 
from two to four cards, 3” x 5”, which will fit the 
card index box found on most all physicians’ desks. 
Each of these cards dealt with one single item and in 
most cases could be read in 45 to 60 seconds. These 
cards were forwarded to the doctors on the 10th and 
25th of each month by first-class postage, with a 


mimeographed letter embracing some subject rela- 


tive to the practice of medicine and pharmacy. 
The most famous of these letters, of course, is the 
one quoted by Dr. Robert L. Swain in his column 
“Your Pharmacy and Mine” in the July 31st issue 
of Drug Topics. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain there has been no kick-back from this 
letter, which handled a very delicate subject. To 
keep our own members informed a letter was sent 
to them about ten days in advance of each mailing 
to the doctors. 

The most expensive feature of our program is the 

postage. However, we feel it well worth the cost, 
for mail first class always gets more attention than 
at a cheaper rate, for the one getting the mail 
will usually open first-class mail first, to see what is 
there. 
Almost immediately following our first mailing we 
had letters from doctors all over our state, large and 
small towns alike, expressing appreciation for the 
service we had started. The November issue of 
the West Virginia Medical Journal in an editorial 
commented favorably on our efforts, and asked 
that their members codéperate to make the program a 
success. Again in February this publication carried 
an editorial on this same subject. 

With our letter and cards of May 10th we en- 


* Read before the Conference of State Committees 
on U. S. P. and N. F. Promotion, Atlanta meeting, 


1939. 
{ 220 Milford St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


closed a card addressed to this committee, in which 
we asked the doctors if this program was worth 
while, and asked for suggestions. Out of approxi- 
mately 1225 cards we have received over 375 cards, 
30.6 per cent favorable; this we think demonstrates 
considerable interest on the part of the medical pro- 
fession and warrants a continuation of such a pro- 
gram. 

Reports from our state show that where a follow- 
up by sample, or mere verbal mention was carried 
out, results have been almost unbelievable. An ex- 
ample is cited in one store which sold to one doctor’s 
office, for office use only, from three to five gallons of 
Iso-Tonic Dextrose and Sodium Chloride Solution 
with 1% Ephedrine, as per one of the cards issued 
by this committee. Some spots about the state 
report no result and others just fair results; how- 
ever, on an average results are very good and most 
pharmacists want us to continue our program as 
long as we have funds. 

It may seem strange, with the average druggist 
urging that something be done to stop the flow of so 
many duplicating specialties, that when a move- 
ment is started, good money spent in a program to 
do just the thing they want, the least codperation 
comes from those who howl the loudest. How to 
meet this situation, how to get these men to see the 
value of this work, and how to get them to take 
more interest in follow-up work is beyond any effort 
we have used to date. We hope someone will pre- 
sent something which will help us to remedy this 
situation. 

Another objectionable feature we have found, 
and how to overcome such, is still another problem, 
the lack of uniformity in color, odor and possibly 
taste, of some of these preparations in different 
stores. It seems the manufacturers have this same 
problem, for A’s Syr. Wild Cherry U. S. P. is slightly 
darker in color than the one marketed by B; this 
difference is noted by some doctors and they hesi- 
tate sometimes to use these preparations for this 
reason. ‘Rainfall, sunshine or other natural ele- 
ments may cause a variation in color from one 
season to another in some of these preparations, 
although their therapeutic value is unimpaired. 

If we are to succeed in stemming the tide to any 
degree, we must, once we have started this work, 
keep continuously at it, find a new way and means of 
keeping some of the better preparations before the 
doctor, that he may not have a flash of prescribing 
U. S. P. and N. F. preparations, and then return 
to the specialty with a renewed vigor. For us to 
quit means practically that all that has been done is 
lost. So the question remains, ‘‘How can we year 
after year put our program in a new dress and sell 
the same old staple and tried preparations which we 
know to be good?” 
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West Virginia has hopes that through this Con- 
ference, through the Professional Relations Commit- 
tee of the A. Pu. A. and the N. A. R. D. Inter-Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee, plans will be de- 
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veloped, which, added to the products accepted in 
the yearly supplements of the U.S. P. and N. F. 
and those of New and Nonofficial Remedies, will 
enable us to continue this work. 


Loyola Student Branch Wins Blue Key 


The Branch has recently merited the distinguished 
honor of being the first campus organization to win 
the “Blue Key Achievement Trophy” for being 
the most active organization on the campus during 
the scholastic year of 1939-1940. 

The Loyola chapter of Blue Key, National Honor 
Fraternity, decided to make such an award annually 
in order to stimulate extra-curricula on the campus. 
Although it is the youngest organization on the 
campus, the A. Pu. A. Student Branch, through 
coéperation and sincere application of its efforts for 
pharmaceutical progress, has made itself well de- 
serving of this honor. The high lights of the Stu- 


dent Branch’s activities for the past year are: 


Left to Right: 


Rev. P. A. Roy, James J. Brown, 
Jr., J. F. Thompson and Dean J. F. McCloskey 


1. In May, 1939, they sponsored High-School 
Day in the school of pharmacy, preparing 
elaborate displays and demonstrations for 
the prospective pharmacy student to better 
judge the profession. 

2. In June, they drew up plans for a program 
which would stimulate national interest and 
increase membership in student branches. 

3. In July, they became the first Branch to con- 
tribute toward a fund being raised by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the A. Pu. A. to assist 
women students through colleges of pharmacy. 

4. In August, one of its members organized and 
served as chairman of the First Annual Meet- 


ing of Student Branches, while another served 
as secretary to the meeting. 

5. In October, they sponsored National Phar- 
macy Week in New Orleans, arranging twenty- 
five (25) special window displays in stores 
throughout the city and nine different radio 
programs over stations WWL, WSMB and 
WNOE. 

6. In December, their membership for the year 
1940 was increased from 31 to 54 active mem- 
bers. 

7. In March, they presented a half-hour radio 
play, ‘““The Romance of Digitalis,”” which was 
given nation-wide publicity and well received 
by all of its listeners. This play alone brought 
much praise to the Loyola Branch. 

8. In April, they joined hands with a national 
movement in petitioning the post-office to 
design a stamp for pharmacy, having several 
hundred local citizens to sign the petition. 
They also conducted a survey of more than 
5000 prescriptions in New Orleans drug stores. 

9. In May, they climaxed the year’s activity 
with an annual banquet and dance which was 
attended by more than 200 persons of the 
pharmaceutical and allied professions. 

Besides these special activities, the Branch has 
held regular monthly meetings which included 
speakers from ranked members of the pharmaceuti- 
cal and allied professions, open forums on ques- 
tions of current interest and demonstrations and 
papers by student members of the Branch. These 
meetings were well attended by the lay public as well 
as those connected with pharmacy. 

Concerning the awarding of this trophy to the 
Loyola A. Pu. A., here are just a few of the many 
fine remarks which were received: 

“In making this award to the Student Branch of the 
A. Pu. A. at Loyola, Blue Key feels that this organization 
has exemplified the type of extra-curricula activity which 
reflects most credit upon the university and the members 
of the organization and is the type of activity more closely 
associated with the aims, purposes and ideals of Loyola 
which it has fostered.”"—Jamgs E. Brown, Jr., President, 
Blue Key National Honor Fraternity. 

“I am extremely well pleased to have the college and the 
Student Branch so recognized by Blue Key.”—Joun F. 
McCtoszceEy, Dean, School of Pharmacy, Loyola University. 

“The students of Loyola have exemplified a leadership in 
Student Branch activities that merits the best wishes of the 
entire country, and, being the recipient of this trophy, is 
indicative of their keen interest in the future of the pharma- 
ceutical profession.”—-Wm. AuGust WoRNER, President, 
Louisiana State Board Pharmacy. 

“We are proud of our Student Branch of the A. Pu. A. and 
congratulate its members for their endeavor to foster the 
true ideals and the future welfare of pharmacy, which this 
Blue Key trophy represents.”—Very Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J., 
President, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
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A. PH. A. Exhibit at the New York Meeting American 
Medical Association, June 10, 1940 


The New York Branch of the Association 
named the following committee which co- 
operated splendidly in arranging, installing 
and overseeing the exhibit: Dean James H. 
Kidder, College of Pharmacy, Fordham 
University; Prof. John J. Corcoran, School 
of Pharmacy, St. John’s University; Prof. 
Frederick D. Lascoff, College of Pharmacy, 
Columbia University; Prof. Cosmo Ligorio, 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Long Is- 
land University. The members of the senior 
classes of these institutions assisted the 
comunittee. 

Approximately sixty preparations were 
on exhibit and a list of them is available 
for any who may be interested in a similar 
exhibit. The preparations were in unsealed 
containers and every opportunity was af- 
forded for visitors to examine them as well 


Courtesy of Dean J. H. Kidder 


as typical prescriptions in which these 
preparations were included. 


It was estimated that more than two 
thousand delegates visited the A. Pu. A. 
exhibit where copies of a list of the prepara- 
tions and information about them were 
distributed. About four hundred physicians 
registered to receive other information in- 
cluding the Revised Physicians Pocket 
Manual which was made available by the 
U.S. P. and N. F. Committee of the N. Y. 
State Pharmaceutical Association. 


The Association later received a letter 
from Dr. Thomas G. Hull expressing the 
thanks of the Committee on Scientific Ex- 
hibit of the American Medical Association 
for the exhibit and for the codperation which 
it represented. 


Donation.—The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION is indebted to Stephen L. Nordlinger for 
a photograph by Gabriel Bensur of the Antique 
Pharmacy arranged by the Conti Products Cor- 
poration at the New York World’s Fair, consisting 
of a balance, furniture, mortars and pestles, drug 
jars and vases. The photograph has been placed 
in the Historical file of the A. Px. A. 


Student Membership.—For the second year the 
members of the graduating class of the New Jersey 
College of Pharmacy joined the AMERICAN PHaR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in a body. The As- 
SOCIATION is deeply appreciative of the interest 
and support which this action by the entire class 
represents. 
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The Pharmacy Student and Employment, II* 
By C. W. Ballard, Ph.D.t 


This is a continuation of a project started with the 
class entering the College of Pharmacy, Columbia 
University, in 1937 and reported in a contribution 
presented before this Section at the 1938 meeting 
under the above title. Undoubtedly the question 
of how many hours a week the average student may 
work in the store without endangering his scholastic 
standing will be with us for a long time and will 
always be a difficult one to answer. However, if 
we can arrive at some norm for a particular locality 


and set of circumstances, it will have some value to . 


the college administrator as a starting point in ad- 
vising students and employers in regard to student 
employment. It will reinforce his opinions in deal- 
ing with students who are falling behind because of 
lack of time for study and especially those who are 
employed by relatives who studied pharmacy in the 
older or more compact courses. 

The paper presented last year dealt with several 
phases of the employment situation and among these 
were the tradition that the pharmacy student can 
rely on his earnings during the term to finance his 
education; the changes in the educational program 
which increase the difficulties of this procedure, and, 
finally, the value of store experience as supplemen- 
tary education in pharmacy. A limited amount of 
statistical material was included and this indicated 
that the college must deal with the individual 
student in determining the point at which employ- 
ment interferes with study. The bearing which the 
student’s financial status has upon the employment 
question and the necessity of conforming to aca- 
demic opinions if the teaching is to be recognized 
for non-pharmaceutical objectives, were so briefly 
mentioned as to warrant amplification. _ 

The majority of pharmacy students are from 
families in the low or medium income groups and 
this necessitates their supplementing the family 
' resources through employment. The extent of 
this employment is dependent upon family financial 
conditions and how far these can meet living costs 
and tuition fees. The student who works an exces- 
sive number of hours invariably claims that he 
must do so because of financial stringency and fur- 
ther inquiry as to family circumstances usually sub- 
stantiates his statement. If we review the tuition 
fees charged in the several colleges of pharmacy 
throughout the country, we find two extremes. 
One of these prevails in the tax-supported institu- 
tions where the student’s payments represent but a 
portion of the cost of education, the remainder be- 
ing derived from governmental sources. The other 
extreme is found in the colleges which are not sub- 
sidized in this manner. The latter colleges may 


* Presented before the Section on Education 
and Legislation, A. PH. A., Atlanta meeting, 1939. 

t Dean, Columbia University College of Phar- 
macy. 


even find difficulty in covering the cost of educa- 
tion despite the high tuition fees charged. In view 
of these conditions the student employment situa- 
tion is much less acute in the tax-supported col- 
leges and does not present the angle of compul- 
sion which it does in the privately controlled institu- 
tions. 

In certain instances it appears impossible for the 
student of limited resources to work long hours and 
carry a heavy study load. Perhaps the most en- 
couraging aspect of this situation is that students are 
beginning to realize the impossibility. Increasing 
numbers are reducing their study loads by electing 
summer study in replacement of that omitted in 
the regular term. Of course this is only possible 


_where the summer work is the counterpart, qualita- 


tively and quantitatively, of that given in the regular 
term. Another method of meeting the situation 
and one voluntarily proposed by a few students, 
is by distribution of the work of the four years over 
five years. 

I do not believe that the full significance of the 
extracollegiate study time necessary for recognition 
of work in the pharmacy school for non-pharmaceu- 
tical objectives is realized. Long-established edu- 
cational procedure dictates that semester hours or 
credit points are based not only on study in the 
class room or laboratory but also include the amount 
of time spent by the student in preparation outside 
college. Credit for an hour of class work presup- 
poses that at least another hour outside college will 
be required for preparation. While the prescribed 
minimum course in pharmacy is one of 3200 hours, 
this figure does not include the item of extracollegi- 
ate study time and therefore is not the total time 
demand upon the student. This pharmacy pro- 
gram of 3200 hours may and probably will require 
at least 4800 hours of the student’s time and this 
certainly has a bearing upon employment. 


Maximum Hours of Employment 


The relation of college credit measurements to 
clock hours and in turn to time available for em- 
ployment was discussed in an address before the 
Conference of Boards and Colleges, District 2, 
this year (1). For purposes of calculation in this 
discussion it was assumed that 84 hours weekly 
might be taken as the maximum time which the 
student could possibly give to both employment 
and study. The necessary information as to the 
actual time spent in college was obtained from the 
announcements of eight colleges in the district. 
From the number of class and laboratory hours 
stated in connection with each course, the amount 
of extracollegiate study time was calculated on the 
basis of 1:1 for class hours and 2:1 for laboratory 
hours. Deducting the total time demands of the 
programs in each of these eight colleges from the 
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hypothetical maximum of 84 hours weekly, we 
find that the employment loads should not exceed 
30 hours for College A, 37 hours for Colleges B and 
C, 28 hours for Colleges D, E, F and H, and 35 hours 
for College G. It is interesting to note that the 
general average of employment hours established 
through these calculations appears to agree sub- 
stantially with the general averages of our surveys. 
Of course it is realized that the 84 hours stated as 
available for work and study is an extreme, but, 
on the other hand, it appears to be reached or even 
exceeded in certain instances coming to my atten- 
tion. 

Realizing that accuracy in statistical data de- 
mands repeated observations, the survey of the 
freshman students entering in 1937 was repeated 
with those entering in 1938. To insure uniformity, 
the data were secured by the same instructor, Mr. 
Reinhard Luthin, and the personal opinions as to 
mental capacity were based upon the student’s 
achievement in the same course, Contemporary 
Civilization, for which Mr. Luthin is responsible. 
Contemporary Civilization is a summation course 
which lays an historical foundation for the under- 
standing of contemporary social, political and 
economic problems and is a good medium for esti- 
mating intellectual capacity and attitudes. While it 
requires an ability to correlate facts rather than to 
memorize them, a basis of facts must be established 
through a reasonable amount of reading. This 
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reading must be done outside class hours and the 
time required for this preparation obviously dimin- 
ishes the amount of time available for employment. 
The same conditions prevail in many courses of the 
present pharmacy curriculum and notably in Eng- 
lish, foreign language, mathematics and physics. 
That each requires preparation outside of class is 
conceded and until we can establish our own data 
as to the amount, we must accept the opinions of 
collegiate educators. 


Proper Relation of Working Hours 
to Study Hours 


The primary object of these surveys is to estab- 
lish a norm for the amount of employment which 
will not seriously interfere with study. It is em- 
phasized that the observations to date indicate 
that the figure so established cannot be arbitrarily 
applied to all students. A secondary object, of es- 
pecial importance in firmly establishing the position 
of pharmaceutical education in the opinions of non- 
pharmaceutical educators, is to make available 
authoritative data on the relation between em- 
ployment and _ scholastic achievement among 
pharmacy students. Possibly the findings will 
coincide with those resulting from calculations 
based on the formula employed by the liberal arts 
colleges in ascertaining the time demands upon the 
student but if they differ we shall have evidence to 
support our contentions. ; 


Tabulation of Employment Conditions and Scholastic Standings 


Final General Standing Number Employment Hours Weekly 
Instructor’s Rating (All Courses) Employed Maximum Minimum Average 
Class entering 1937 

Superior A = 3 students 2 28 10 19 
B= 5 a: 5- 47 10 30 

Above average A=1 A 1 43 ny 
B=6 os 6 60 37 45 
Average B=9 % 8 47 22 37 
: C=7 “4 5 50 20 39 
Below average C=4 ‘s 4 47 32 41 
Poor 2 60 41 50 
F=5 4 60 25 43 

Class entering 1938 

Superior Awe." 3 35 32 33 

B=3 1 44 
Above average B=2 0 2 21 17 19 
Average A=1 0 
i B=8 6 7 44 12 29 
C=7 bt 7 60 10 37 
Below average C=#7 af 6 52 33 42 

Reference 


(1) C. W. Ballard, “Store Employment during the School Period,’ Proceedings of the ‘Conference 


of Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy, District 2, 1939. 


State Department Announces 
Exemptions 
The United States Department of State has an- 
announced that all U. S. P., N. F. and C. P. chemi- 
cals will be exempt from the requirements of the 
Export Control Act and therefore no licenses will 
be required. 


Torsion Balance Co., New York City, have published 
Catalog No. 665, displaying Weights: Analytical, 
Metric, Apothecary, Avoirdupois, Troy, etc. This 
catalog also contains Weight Tables and Table 
of Equivalents. 
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Drugs, Medicines for Red 
Cross War Relief 


War relief activities of the American Red Cross 
are at present going forward in two widely separated 
sections of the world: Europe and the Orient. In 
connection with the Sino-Japanese War the Red 
Cross earlier this year sent the Chinese Red Cross a 
shipment of 1,000,000 tablets of quinine sulfate to 
combat the spread of malaria. All funds contrib- 
uted for war relief in China are sent to the American 
Advisory Committee of Shanghai, under the direc- 
tion of which they are disbursed. 

Relief operations incident to the European war 
are on a larger scale and are being directed on the 
spot by a number of American Red Cross delegates 
and representatives. Not only do these representa- 
tives direct the distribution of goods, but they keep 
National Headquarters advised concerning what 
supplies are needed. 

Recent shipments of drugs and medical supplies to 
European war zones have included the following: 
epinephrine, procaine, boric acid, tannic acid, cam- 
phor, chloroform, cocaine, dextrose, digitalis, ether, 
glycerine, insulin, iodine, lactose, bichloride of mer- 
cury, castor oil, sulfanilamide, sulfapyradin, tetanus 
antitoxin, zinc oxide, ipecac, metycaine, ephedrine 
hydrochloride, paraffin, potassium permanganate, 
sodium bicarbonate and caffeine sodium benzoate. 

In addition large quantities of surgical instru- 
ments and supplies, foodstuffs, bedding and clothing, 
have been included in relief shipments. 

There are an estimated 8,000,000 Dutch, Belgian 
and French refugees in southern France, most of 
them in the unoccupied territory. Red Cross re- 
ports indicate that there is serious danger of mal- 
nutrition among children unless their needs are 
quickly and adequately met. 


Officials of the pharmaceutical associations of 
the seven states comprising the Midwestern Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Associations met in Kan- 
sas City Monday, June 24th, to elect officers to 
serve for a year. H.H. Gibbs of Iowa City, Iowa, 
was elected president; and Walter H. Varnum of 
Lawrence, Kansas, secretary-treasurer. 


NOTICE 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION will greatly appreciate 
having any copies of the January 1940, 
Scientific Edition, which are not 
needed, returned to the ASSOCIATION 
at 2215 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the supply is almost 
exhausted. 


Donation.—Mr. George Judisch of Ames, Iowa, 
has donated a copy of the second edition of the 
Prussian Pharmacoposia. Brief historical data 
are added: ‘In April 1892 George P. Hancoast 
presented to our fellow-member, George Judisch, 
a copy of the second revised edition of the Prus- 
sian Pharmacopoeia, published in 1833. The 
editor was Dr. Friedrich P. Dulk, of the Albertus 
University and Apothecary in Kcenigsberg, 
Germany. The name and date, Francis C. 
Grimmel, 1834, was signed and a stamp ‘F. C. 
Grimmel’ is imprinted on the fly-leaf.” Ger- 
man Regulations of 1797 provided for a com- 
mission to prepare a revision of the German 
Dispensatory. In 1799 the first edition of the 
Prussian Pharmacopceia was given publicity; 
this resembled the Dispensatory. The donation 
copy referred to was published in 1833 and went 
through several revisions. The German Phar- 
macopceia became official in 1872 and the sixth 
edition in 1926. 


We note in Hospitals for July 1940 an article by 
Dr. W. J. Stainsby, of the George F. Geisinger 
Memorial Hospital, Danville, Pa., entitled, ‘‘Econo- 
mies in the Hospital Pharmacy.” 


Book Review 


Law of Drugs and Druggists, A Treatise with 
Text, Cases, Statutes, Readings and Digests for 
Schools of Pharmacy, Retail, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Druggists by Witt1am R. ARTHUR, Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Colorado. Second 
Edition. Publishers, West Publishing Co., 1940. 
About 600 pages. Maroon fabricoid. Price, $3.00. 

The book is designed especially for use as a text- 
book for schools of pharmacy and a reference book 
for retail pharmacists, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers. Questions are answered on various phases of 
narcotic legislation, poisons, patent and proprie- 
tary preparations. Laws relating to prescriptions 
and beverages; the position of a druggist in court, 
his testimony, damages, duty to customer, etc. 
The authors discuss federal, state and local laws, 
price fixing, advertising, postal regulation, distribu- 
tion of samples, relation of employer and employee. 

There is a comprehensive index, cross index; the 
book has been thoroughly revised, a list of cases 


' fills twelve pages, where possibly a case is inserted 


to bring out the principles involved; in some pres- 
entations the laws of drugs are made which have 
no direct bearing on the text but do on the law of 
drugs in states or other connection; more than five 
pages are given to a glossary. The discussion of 
Boards of Pharmacy is helpful, that of U. S. Phar- 
macopeia and Natiqnal Formulary might have 
been more extended; these standards have the 
support of the Government and the Pharmaceutical 
Conference and that of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TIcCAL AssociaTion.—E. G. E. | 
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The Association for the Advancement of 
Professional Pharmacy 


About 350 physicians and pharmacists attended 
the joint meeting of the County Medical Societies 
of the Metropolitan area and The Association for 
the Advancement of Professional Pharmacy which 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
May 28th. 

The speakers were: Dr. Walter P. Anderton, 
president of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York; who introduced Dr. Nathan B. Van 
Etten, president-elect of the American Medical 
Association; Dr. Robert L. Swain, past-president of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and 
Editor of Drug Topics; Dr. Evander F. Kelly, 
secretary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION and Editor of the Practical Edition of 
the A. Pu. A. JournaL; Dr. J. Leon Lascoff, past- 
president of the A. Px. A.; Dr. Henry Vier, presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of Westchester County; 
and Dr. Joseph Golomb, president-elect of the Bronx 
County Medical Society. Thomas A. J. Rocchio, 
president of the New York State Association, spoke. 

The topic of discussion was ‘‘The American Health 
Program,” the speakers reviewing what has been 
done in the past and what can be done in the future 
by codperation of medical and pharmaceutical 
bodies, to bring about a more satisfactory Public 
Health service for the American people, without the 
disadvantages of political interference and control. 

Professor F. D. Lascoff, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent of the American College of Apothecaries, which 
was organized at Richmond, Va., during the A. Pu. 
A. Convention, brought the greetings of A. L. 
Malmo, an A. A. P. P. member, who was elected 
as the first president of the American College of 
Apothecaries. Professor Lascoff gave a very vivid 
description of the New College of Apothecaries and 
gave a most interesting description of its present 
set-up on a national scale. 

The following members of the A. A. P. P. were 
presented with an award for distinguished service 
in The Association for the Advancement of Pro- 
fessional Pharmacy and for their efforts in taking an 
active part in the organization of the “American 
College of Apothecaries:” Calvin Berger, N. Y., 
Fred S. Frankfurter, N. Y., Cyrus Hakes, N. Y., 
Irving Kantor, N. Y., Albert Klingmann, N. Y., 
Fred D. Lascoff, N. Y., A. L. Malmo, Minnesota, 
Jules Mendel, N. Y., John E. O’Brien, Nebraska, 
and Harry Read, N. Y. 

Among the other guests present were: Dr. George 
D. Beal, past-president of the A. Pu. A. and As- 


sistant Director of Mellon Institute; Dr. John N. 
McDonnell, editor of the American Professional 
Pharmacist; and Edgar Bellis, vice-president of the 
N. A. R. D. 


The June meeting was held at the Hotel Empire, 
on the 26th. This was the annual meeting for the 
election of officers and conduct of business. Because 
of the fact that there are many important matters 
before the Association for promotion and settlement, 
it was decided that the continuation in office of the 
present officers was logical and proper. 

Therefore the following officers were reélected for 
the 1940-1941 term: Leonard J. Piccoli, president; 
Frederick D. Lascoff, first vice-president, Fred S. 
Frankfurter, second vice-president; Cyrus D. Hakes, 
third vice-president; Albert Klingmann, treasurer 
and Irving Kantor, secretary. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed 
by the Association: 

WHEREAS, the Conference of Professional Pharma- 
cists of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION, of which Dr. C. B. Jordan was chairman and 
the Committee on Organization appointed by Dr. 
Jordan, of which Max N. Lemberger was chairman, 
have by hard work and unselfish service for the cause 
of Professional Pharmacy brought their work to a 
climax in the formation of the American College of 
Apothecaries, as a National body, and 

WHEREAS, this result was accomplished largely 
through the excellent leadership of the Conference 
Chairman, Dr. C. B. Jordan, be it 

Resolved, that The Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Professional Pharmacy of New 
York, congratulate Dr. Jordan and the Committee 
on Organization on the excellent result of their 
labors and thank them for their altruistic work in 
behalf of Professional Pharmacy. The secretary of 
the A. A. P. P. is directed to spread this Resolution 
on the minutes of the Association and is directed 
to send a copy thereof to Dr. Jordan and each 
member of the Committee on Organization. 

Since the organization of the American College of 
Apothecaries to carry on in a National scope the 
same type of work done by the A. A. P. P., it was 
decided at this meeting that henceforth the A. A. 
P. P. will confine its efforts to a strictly local area in 
and about New York City. 


Donation.—Mr. DeSales Harrison of Atlanta, Ga., 
has donated a beautiful mortar and pestle to the 
AssociaTIon; the gift has been placed in the 
Museum and thanks are extended. 
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Local Studens. Branches 


ConnEcTIcUT COLLEGE OF PHARMACY STUDENT 
Brancu.—The meeting held on April 12th was in- 
deed a novel one as a quiz was sponsored by the 
Branch. Serving as judges were: Dean Johnson 
and Professors Maier and Barrett. Jack Kraut, 
president of the Branch, acted as Master of Cere- 
monies. 

The victors of the contest were: Albert Amato, 
first prize; James P. Hopkins, second; and Seymour 
Yudkin, third. 

Judging from the favorable comments it may be 
that more of these contests will be run again during 
the next school year. 


On Friday, May 10th, a meeting was held for the 
purpose of electing the officers for the school year, 
1940-1941: President, Charles Blumenthal; Vice- 
President, Myron Levine; Secretary, Robert Sandals; 
Treasurer, John White. 

The motion was read and approved that the sum 
of $15 be allowed to establish a senior graduation 
prize in the name of the Student Branch. To under- 
take this President Kraut appointed a committee 
consisting of himself as chairman, Charles Blumen- 
thal, Robert Sandals and John White. 

The motion was also passed that the election of 
officers always be held onthe second Friday in May. 

CHARLES BLUMENTHAL, Secretary 


Ferris INSTITUTE.—The assembly program of 
Ferris Institute for April 30th was arranged for and 
sponsored by the Ferris Institute Student Branch of 
the A. Pu. A. Mr. Eli Minchoff acted as general 
chairman for the program, making the necessary ar- 
rangements. The program was a debate, “‘Resolved 
That Science Is a Greater Factor in Human Progress 
Than Is Law.” The debate was between Dean 
Benson, of the Ferris Institute of Pharmacy, and 
Mr. John E. Dummond, a former city attorney of 
Big Rapids, Michigan. Mr. W. T. McElwain, Dean 
of Men at Ferris Institute, introduced the speakers 
and acted as official timekeeper. 


The May meeting was held at Ferris Institute with 
Henning Engmark presiding. Minutes of the April 
meeting were read and approved. Communications 
from the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
were read. A time was set for a business meeting 
to be held for the purpose of discussing the ways and 
means of sending a representative to the Annual 
Meeting of the A. Pu. A. 

The guest speaker for the evening was Dr. Rogers, 
a local dentist, who gave a very informative talk on 
the proper fitting of teeth, demonstrating with in- 
struments while he pointed out the necessary pre- 


cautions which must be taken when fitting teeth. 
He told us of some of the problems confronted by a 
dentist. Dr. Rogers stated how ‘Science has ad- 
vanced wonderfully in the last ten years, advancing 
at such a rapid rate that miracles are just a common- 
place occurrence,” and advocating a closer public 
relations between professions. Dr. Roger’s chief 
purpose in speaking was to create an interest in 
professional brotherhood. 


On May 2nd, a motion was carried at a short busi- 
ness meeting of the Branch, that this Branch send 
a delegate to the annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and Secretary Mor- 
ris E. Fockler was appointed. 

Morris E. Fockier, Secretary 


LoyoLta UNIVERSITY STUDENT BrancH.—On 
April 12th, the Branch held its regular meeting at 
7:30 P.m., the president, John F. Thompson, presid- 
ing. Members were invited to attend a social to be 
held after the meeting, the entertainment com- 
mittee having completed all plans. 

Mr. Nicholas Montalbano was appointed to 
handle the sale of tickets to students for our Annual 
Banquet and Dance to be held on May 2nd at the 
new Hotel Bienville. 

April 20th was agreed upon as the date for the 
A. Pu. A. Student Branch picnic. The entertain- 
ment committee planned the picnic and details were 
to be given to the members. 

Miss Rosa Mae Poche, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Current Affairs, presented a paper which in- 
cluded information concerning research on new 
products used in the treatment of diabetes. A 
Junior member, Mr. James Decuers, read a brief 
history of the United States Pharmacopeeia,’ and 
discussed some of the more important monograph re- 
visions in the Second Supplement of the U.S. P. XI 

“The Relationship of the Service Wholesaler to 
the Independent Retail Pharmacist’”’ was discussed 
by Mr. I. Lyons, president of I. L. Lyons and Co. 
He stated that the service wholesalers feel close to 
the retailers and want to be their friends. He en- 
couraged better relations between the two as they 
are both so essential in the field of distribution. 
Following his talk a moving picture on better sales- 
manship called, ‘‘Along Main Street,’”’ was shown, 
through the courtesy of the Coca Cola Company. 
It stressed several very important points in selling, 
such as: personal appearance, a pleasant smile and 
friendliness toward the customers. 


The May meeting was moved up to April 21st, at 
5 p.m. in order to enable the students to have an 
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election of officers who were to be installed on Thurs- 
day, May 2nd, at the Annual Banquet and Dance. 

John F. Thompson called the meeting to order and 
the roll was called by the secretary. Election of 
officers for the new scholastic year then took place, 
as follows: Urban J. Hecker, President; Warren 
Griffon, Vice-President; Miss Peggy Lou Butcher, 
Recording Secretary; Miss Melanie Cassou, Cor- 
responding Secretary; and Mr. Louis Kofiskey, 
Treasurer. 

A discussion of by-laws followed and a motion 
passed for the appointment of a By-Law Committee 
consisting of three persons from each class to work 
with the compilers of the by-laws, after which they 
are to be submitted to each member of the Branch 
to be read and criticisms are to be turned in to the 
appointed committee for further correction, if neces- 
sary. 


The Annual Banquet was held at Hotel Bienville 
on May 2nd at 8:30 p.m. The function was a huge 
success. Prominent wholesalers and retailers, as 
well as students, were present. Two hundred and 
thirty persons attended the banquet and approxi- 
mately fifty more joined in the dancing. 

Dean John F. McCloskey and Dr. Daniel J. 
Murphy made addresses; John F. Thompson spoke 
for the Branch; and Nicholas Montalbano acted as 
toastmaster. 

The activity awards were presented to Mr. Leo 
J. Babin and Miss Rosalie Centanni for the fine work 
done during the year. 

The event was certainly the most important one 
since our organization began two years ago. The 
success of the function was due to the coéperation of 
all members, but principally to the wonderful and 
untiring efforts of our president, John F. Thompson, 
and Miss Helen Pitre, the capable chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee. 

June L. Ware, Secretary 


LovIsvILLE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY STUDENT 
BraANCcH.—The regular meeting was held April 9th. 
One enjoyable feature was the address of Mr. G. W. 
Cunningham, District Supervisor of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, who spoke interestingly and informatively 
on ‘‘The Narcotic Law and Its Enforecment.” 


On May 8th the Branch held its final meeting of 
the year, at which time officers for the ensuing year 
were elected, as follows: President, John J. Furlong; 
Vice-President, Mildred Ann Moore; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Horace L. Alexander, Norton Infirmary, 
38rd & Oak Sts., Louisville; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Charles E. Hamilton. 

Joun J. Fur.one, Secretary 


Micuican.—The April meeting was held in the 
Wayne County Medical Society Building, on the 
23rd. It was called to order by President Whitney 


with 150 present. Minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved. 

R. L. McCabe announced the death of Dr. Ber- 
nard Fantus, a friend of pharmacy and of the Michi- 
gan Branch, and moved that a suitable resolution be 
drawn up and sent to the bereaved family. Carried. 

Professor Glover of the University of Michigan re- 
minded the members of the Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence of the College of Pharmacy, to be held in Ann 
Arbor, May 21st. 

President Whitney then introduced Professor 
Walter ‘‘Pharmaquiz” Chase who proceeded to 
choose the contestants, two students from each of 
the Michigan Colleges of Pharmacy. He selected as 
judges: Mr. Harvey Whitney, University of Michi- 
gan; Mr. Ernest Crandall, Wayne University; Mr 
Richard Warner, Detroit Institute of Technology; 
and Mr. Bernard A. Bialk as assistant. 

Many interesting pharmaceutical questions were 
fired at the contestants alternately by the Secretary 
and the Professor. The contest closed with first 
prize going to Arthur Koorham, W. U., and second 
prize to Norene Jadwin, U. of M.; the others fol- 
lowed close behind. 

The secretary proceeded to distribute the awards 
as advertised, ‘“‘Pot-of-Copper.” The amount var- 
ied with the scores, the winner of first prize receiving 
the pot overflowing with shiny, new ceppers direct 
from the U. S. Mint. 

Professor Chase then thanked the contestants and 
the many members who vied for prizes consisting of 
popular brand cigarettes, and toilet goods manu- 
factured by Parke, Davis & Co. and Penslar Co. 
He said the success of the program depended entirely 
upon participants and wanted it understood that it 
was all in the spirit of good clean fun. 

President Whitney then appointed the nominating 
committee. 

Mr. Seltzer read the resolution he had prepared to 
send to the family of Dr. Fantus. He remarked 
that it is fine to remember those taken from us by 
death but nobler and more thoughtful to remember 
those who have been pillars in the Michigan Branch 
for many years and have taken residence elsewhere; 
and moved that the secretary send greetings to Dr. 
Wilbur L. Scoville, Fred Ingram and Dr. J. L. 
Powers. Carried. 

A rising vote of thanks to Professor ‘“‘Pharmac- 
quiz” Chase and his assistants who so laboriously 
provided such an interesting, educational, entertain- 
ing and profitable program was moved. 


The May meeting was held in conjunction with 
the Ninth Annual Pharmaceutical Conference in 
Ann Arbor, May 2ist. 

Dr. Howard B. Lewis, chairman of the Confer- 
ence, opened the session. He introduced Prof. 
C. C. Glover, who welcomed the pharmacists of the 
state on behalf of the faculty of the College of 
Pharmacy, University of Michigan. 
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Dr. Lewis then introduced Dr. B. V. Christensen, 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy, Ohio State 
University, who chose as his topic, ‘‘Recruiting for 
the Profession of Pharmacy.” He was followed by 
Arthur E. F. Crabb of Kalamazoo, who discussed 
Dr. Christensen’s paper in which many points of 
interest to the future of pharmacy were brought out. 

The next speaker was Dr. Arthur Secord, Ex- 
tension Service and Department of Speech, Univ- 
ersity of Michigan. He gave a most interesting 
talk on “‘Developing an Effective Personality,’”’ as 
follows: 


General information. 

Know thyself and overcome lack of confidence. 

Knowledge of human nature. 

Knowledge of particular walk of life you are 
engaged in. 

Confidence in yourself and your profession. 

General appearances. 


10. Adaptability. 

11. Making and holding friends. 

12. Appreciation of the duality of service for the 
good of the community and yourself. 


Dr. Secord gave a complete definition of each in a 
most interesting manner that proved both educa- 
tional and entertaining. 

A general discussion followed, led by Mr. J. H. 
Webster, who claimed that economic condition is a 
serious factor in raising the standards of pharmacy. 

Mr. R. L. McCabe remarked that pharmacy is in 
no worse state than any other profession, they all 
have their problems to-day. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Dr. Arthur 
C. Curtis, Associate Professor of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He spoke on “Sulfapyridine and 
Anti-Sera in the Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia.” 
He illustrated his talk with charts portraying the 
effects of sulfapyridine and the two new additions 
to the sulfanilamide group, namely, sulphothiozol 
and sulph-meta-thyazol. The use of these drugs 
has reduced the mortality in lobar pneumonia tre- 
mendously. With the introduction of the two new 
additions which are less toxic and more potent than 
sulfapyridine even further reduction is looked for. 

Dinner was served at the Michigan Union at 
which President H. A. K. Whitney called to order the 
meeting of the Michigan Branch. Minutes of the 
previous meeting were approved, after which new 
officers were elected. The meeting then adjourned 
to the Rackham Building where the program was 
continued. 

Dr. Lewis introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Dr. Bradley M. Patten, professor of Anatomy, 
University of Michigan Medical School, who pre- 
sented a most unusual micro-moving picture of 
“Living Embryos at Various Stages in Their De- 
velopment.” Those who were privileged to see this 


marvelous showing have a much better idea of the 
development of life from the time of conception. 
This brought to a close the Ninth Pharmaceutical 
Conference and most successful year in the history 
of the Michigan Branch. 
A. Brack, Secretary 


New Yorxe.—The May meeting was held at 
Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, on 
May 20th, at8:30p.m. About seventy-five members 


and guests attended. Minutes of the April meeting - 


were approved. 

The committee in charge of the exhibit in con- 
nection with the convention of the American 
Medical Association to be held in New York, re- 
ported progress. 

The report of the Committee on the Progress of 
Pharmacy was received and ordered attached to the 
minutes. 

Dr. Hugo H. Schaefer, Delegate to the House of 
Delegates, reported on the A. Pu. A. convention. 
He commented on the large registration and said 
that all meetings were well attended. Details will 
be published in forthcoming issues of the Journals 
of the AssocraTIon. The convention in 1941 will 
be in Detroit. 

Mr. Frederick Lascoff announced that Dr. 
Schaefer had been elected president of the House of 
Delegates. 

There being no further business, the meeting 
turned to the Scientific Section which was devoted 
to a discussion of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. 

Mr. Charles A. Herrman, Assistant Chief of the 
Eastern District, Food and Drug Administration, 
spoke on “‘The Requirements of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, Affecting Drugs, Devices 
and Cosmetics.” 

Dr. Hugo H. Schaefer spoke on ‘The Drug 
Regulations of the New York City Board of Health 
Code.” 

A rising vote of thanks was accorded the speakers. 

Horace T. F. Givens, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA.—The final meeting of the season 
was called to order by Chairman Leberknight at 8:30 
P.M., May 21st, at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. Minutes of the April 
meeting were approved. 

Dr. James, chairman of the Program Committee, 
reported that a tentative schedule had been drawn 
up and that prospective speakers are being con- 
tacted. 

Dr. Osol, Delegate to the House of Delegates, re- 
viewed the high lights of the Richmond meeting in a 
very comprehensive manner. 

Prof. Leberknight introduced Dr. H. V. Churchill, 
Research Chemist of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
who spoke on “Pharmaceutical Applications of 
Aluminum.” He introduced his subject with a brief 
history of aluminum and then outlined its properties. 
It is generally attacked by non-oxidizing mineral 
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acids and alkalies, but is suitable for use with neutral 
substances, many organic acids and oxidizing 
mineral acids, such as nitric. Exposed surfaces of 
metallic aluminum rapidly become oxidized and the 
metal owes its resistance to this. The stronger the 
oxidizing action of a substance, the more resistant 
the aluminum. 

The most common pharmaceutical applications 
are closures, either preformed or “rolled on’’ caps, 
and containers such as tubes or individual dose forms 
in sealed foil envelopes. It is also used in distilled 
water systems. 

A wide variety of substances, including alkaline 
products may be packaged in aluminum containers, 
providing they are internally coated with a wax or 
one of the natural or synthetic resins. Containers 
are tested for suitability by storing the product in 
plain aluminum tubes, tubes with different internal 
coatings, plain tubes adding an ‘‘inhibitor” to the 
product, and glass (control) at 100° F. and observing 
at one, two, three and six months for any change in 
the product or container. 

Mr. Stroehm, also affiliated with the Aluminum 
Company, answered many questions during the dis- 
cussion period. 

A rising vote of thanks followed. 

H. BiytuHe, Secretary 


Sr. Joun’s UNIvERs:Ty STUDENT BRANCH.—On 
Tuesday, April 16th, the meeting was called to order 
by president Rosenstein. Dean Dandreau spoke 
to the group, commented on its activity and en- 
couraged the students to continue their work in be- 
half of American pharmacy. Dr. Dandreau then 
introduced the speaker, Dr. Herrick, of Upjohn 
Co., who gave a very interesting lecture conjointly 
with films on ‘‘Cod Liver Oil” and ‘‘Digitalis.”’ 

Picturesque and stormy scenes off the coast of 
Norway very vividly portrayed the fishing for cod 
during the spawning season. Following the separa- 
tion of the livers, preparation of the oil and ship- 
ment to the United States, the scene is removed to 
the Upjohn Laboratories at Kalmazoo, Mich., 
where the preparation of the Cod Liver Oil Concen- 
trate and “‘Super D Perles” was shown in some de- 
tail with the technicalities of manufacture ex- 
pounded by Dr. Herrick. A very distinct and com- 
prehensive presentation of the official U. S. P. assay 
for Vitamin A; standardization of digitalis by the 
official frog method and the non-official Hatcher 
cat method added completeness to the attention of 
an engrossed audience. 

Following the lecture Dr. Herrick answered 
questions from the audience. A vote of thanks was 
accorded the speaker and the Upjohn Co. 


On Saturday, April 27th at 10:00 a.m., the mem- 
bers of the Student Branch met at the Administra- 
tion Building of the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens, 
from where Dr. Arthur H. Graves guided the group 


on a tour of drugs cultivated in the gardens. The 
selection consisted principally of those whose habi- 
tat is native to this area. Though early in the sea- 
son many of the plants were already in bloom. Dr. 
Graves very effectively described the morphology 
and commented on the time, method of collection, 
properties and medicinal use of the drugs. 


A special meeting was called to order on Friday 
May 10th, at 1:00 p.m. 

The secretary presented to the group a paper on 
“Particle Size Studies” prepared with the assistance 
of Professor Corcoran. The paper described a 
method for determining the grain-size distribution 
of Barium Sulfate U. S. P., using the Andreasen- 
Berg Pipette. The results obtained by the analysis 
of two samples were tabulated and in conclusion it 
was suggested that a test of this type limiting the 
percentage of large and fine particles would seem 
superior to the present Pharmacopceal requirement 
for bulkiness of powder. 


The final meeting of the school year was called to 
order by the president on May 15th, at 4:00 p.m. 
President Rosenstein introduced the speaker, Lieu- 
tenant Boylan of the New York Police Department. 
Bureau of Narcotics, who addressed the group on 
the topic, ‘‘Narcotics and Their Relation to Crime.” 

Lieutenant Boylan spoke on the use of opium, 
heroin, cocaine and cannabis and pointed out the 
deleterious effects of the continued use of these 
drugs. He outlined the method of collection and 
the preparation of opium for smoking, illustrating 
his lecture with various contrivances which had 
been brought for inspection. In the exhibit were 
many articles which had been seized by the police 
at the so-called “‘hop joints’’ and in the course of 
their detective work elsewhere. There were a num- 
ber of gadgets and illustrations, some of which were 
samples of great ingenuity, of the means taken by the 
offenders to outwit the police. 

Lieutenant Boylan told several interesting expe- 
riences which he and his assistants had encountered 
in their pursuit of these lawbreakers. He also 
warned pharmacists to keep a watchful eye on the 
narcotic cabinet since it is the prime object of attack 
by the unscrupulous peddlers, who because of the 
Neutrality Act can do little smuggling. In their 
attempt to quiet the resultant narcotic panic they 
have resorted to the most vicious means. 

In answer to a question from the floor, Lieutenant 
Boylan pointed out that it costs the government five 
dollars per day to cure an addict. After the meeting 
was formally concluded the members were free to 
examine the exhibit and ask questions of Lieutenant 
Boylan and his assistant. In the name of the Stu- 
dent Branch the president thanked the officers for 
their interesting program. 

Sister M. ErHELDREDA, Secretary 
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IN THE NEWS 


Illinois State Pharmaceutical Association met in 


Springfield on May 2ist to 28rd. Among those 
on the program were: Dan Rennick, editorial 
director, Drug Topics, ‘“‘The Cosmetic Bar;’’ 
Samuel Shkolnik, professor of pharmaceutical 
jurisprudence, Illinois College of Pharmacy, 
“Black on White Is Not Always Right;” I. H. 
Bander, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., ‘‘What of 
the Other Twenty-six;’”? Harry S. Noel, Eli 
Lilly & Co., “The Bigness of Little Things;” 
Walter Quinlan, Pro-phy-lactic Brush Co., 
“Merchandising by the Manufacturer, Whole- 
saler and Retailer;’’ Dean Earl R. Serles; Joseph 
T. Meek, secretary, Illinois Federation of Retail 
Associations, “Legislation As It Affects the 
Drugstore;’’ Leslie O. Heideman, A. C. Nielsen 
Co., Chicago; Dr. J. S. Templeton, president of 
the Illinois Medical Society; and Lucien A. 
File, superintendent of the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education. 


Colorado Pharmaceutical Association met in Den- 


ver, June 18th to 20th, the occasion being their 
fiftieth meeting. As an unusual feature, a special 
invitation was extended to all the known living 
men who were engaged in the practice of phar- 
macy in Colorado at the time the association 
was organized in 1890. Another group especially 
urged to attend was the past-presidents and other 
officers in the association during years gone by. 
The Fair Trade Law and the Unfair Practices 
Act came in for their share of attention. Among 
those on the program were: Arthur Carhart, 
Colorado Fish and Game Commission; W. H. 
Cooper, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, ‘‘The George-Deen Act;’’ James 
DePree, DePree Chemical Co., ‘“‘The Oppor- 
tunity for Summer Vitamin Business;’’ Al C. 
Fritz, President of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists; Fred W. Genz, Philip Morris 
Co., Evaluation of the Cigaret Industry;’’ 
Paul G. Stodghill; G. W. Sulley, Merchants 
Service of the National Cash Register Co., 
“Better Retail Selling;’? Wendell Vincent, Food 
and Drug Unit in Denver, “New Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Law;’ Pete Weaver, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Association; a 
representative of the Colorado State Board of 
Health, ‘‘The Program for the Eradication of 
Venereal Diseases;’”? Rowland K. Goddard, Dis- 
trict Chief of the United States Secret Service, 
“Know Your Money.” A ‘“Gay-Nineties’” party 
was held for the express purpose of pleasing the 
“Old-Timers.” 


The Indiana State Pharmaceutical Association met 
in French Lick on June 18th to 20th, for the 59th 


time. A varied and interesting program was car- 
ried out. Among those on the program were: 
Dr. G. A. Moulton, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, N. A. B. P. and Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Association, “Pharmacy versus the 
People;’? Thomas J. Murphy, Jr., Director of 
Services, Meyer Both Co., Chicago, “‘A Quick 
Quiz of Business Conditions Affecting Retail Drug 
Sales Promotion, Plus a Drug Advertising Clinic;’’ 
Joseph C. Schneider, Chief, Bureau of Food and 
Drugs, Indiana State Board of Health, “New 
Indiana Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act;’’ Samuel 
C. Cleland, Attorney for the Fort Wayne Tax- 
payers Research Association, ‘‘Taxation for 
Democracy;’’ Walter Ehrhardt, Meyer Brothers 
Drug Co., Fort Wayne, ‘‘Management of Drug 
Store Personnel;’’ John M. Considine, General 
Sales Manager of United Drug Co., gave one of his 
merchandising pep talks; F. E. Bibbins, Chief 
Pharmacist, Eli Lilly & Co., conducted a pre- 
scription clinic; Walter Quinlan, Prophylactic 
Brush Co., presented a talk as a merchandising 
expert. 


South Dakota State Pharmaceutical Association 


met for the 55th time in Deadwood, June 25th to 
27th. The program was distinct, and the many 
unusual haunts and scenes made the entertain- 
ment enjoyable. Among the speakers were: 
Dr. Neal Bowman, Dean, Department of Com- 


. mercial Pharmacy, Temple University, Philadel- 


phia, “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Laughter;” 
Dale F. Ruedig, Sales Manager, Western Central 
Division, Eli Lilly & Co., ‘Building a Profitable 
Prescription Business;’’ John R. Bromell, Curtis 
Publishing Co., ““The Druggist as a Merchant;” 
R. C. Brewster, Northwestern Sales Division 
Manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons, ‘‘Help Wanted— 
Salesman;’”” Eugene J. Robb, Eastman Kodak 
Co., “Photography for Fun and Profit;’’ Dr. 
A. L. Omohundro, McKesson & Robbins, ‘‘A 
General Discussion of the New Federal Food and 
Drug Law and Its Effects on Consumer Package 
Labeling;” and J. Leo McMahon, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., ‘“‘The Consumer Movement.” 


Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Association met at 


Edgewater Park on June 17th to 19th. The 
setting was perfect, the business program worth 
while, and the entertainment features good. 
Among those on the program were: J. W. Snow- 
den, Pictorial Paper Package Corporation, ‘‘Pre- 
scription Promotion; a representative of the 
Mississippi Medical Association; the Narcotics 
Division, Department of Internal Revenue; and 
Biological Manufacturer, Mayor J. W. Milner of 
Gulfport made the Address of Welcome and H. H. 
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Jones the Presidential Address. State officials 
worked diligently to make this year’s convention 
one of the high lights of the organization’s history. 


Alabama State Pharmaceutical Association met 
June 11th to 13th, in Montgomery. Among the 
speakers were: Representative Earl McGowan, 
of Chapman, Ala.; Charles H. Evans, President 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
of Warrenton, Ga.; F. H. High, Presidential Ad- 
dress; F. H. Lowe, Eli Lilly & Co., ‘‘The Pre- 
scription Department—What It Means to the 
Retail Drug Store;” Dr. Seale Harris, Alabama 
Medical Association, ‘‘Prescription for Closer 
Coédperation between Doctors and Druggists;” 
H. H. Proskey, Lehn & Fink, ‘‘Fair Trade and the 
Manufacturer;’”’ James J. Durr, of Durr Drug 
Co., ‘Fair Trade and the Wholesaler;’ E. W. 
Gibbs, Alabama Fair Trade Bureau, ‘‘Fair Trade 
and the Retailer; Haygood Patterson, ‘Pure 
Food and Drug Law;” and W. D. Hearington, 
Alcohol Tax Unit, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Atlanta, “The Alcohol Tax Regulations.” Of 
special note was the Prescription Clinic, the Fair 
Trade Forum and the Legislative Session. 


South Carolina State Pharmaceutical Association 
met June 18th to 20th, in Charleston. The pro- 
gram was outstanding and beneficial. The follow- 
ing spoke: Mayor of Charleston and Dr. W. H. 
Zeigler, Addresses of Welcome; Charles H. 
Evans, President of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AssocIaATION, Greetings; George F. 
Bigby, Presidential Address; H. D. Hearington, 
Alcohol Division, Atlanta; B. W. Middlebrooks, 
Narcotic Division, Atlanta; J. D. Ashmore, 
“Fair Trade;” ‘and W. D. Strother, Columbia, 
“U.S. P. and N. F.” 


Tennessee State Pharmaceutical Association met 
in Nashville June 24th to 27th, with the follow- 
ing on the program: Hon. Thomas L. Cummings, 
Mayor of Nashville, Welcome; Hon. Prentice 
Cooper, Governor of Tennessee; James J. Diffee, 
Presidential Address; Charles E. Wilson, Corinth, 
Miss., ‘‘Professional Pharmacy;” R. R. Ellis, 
Ellis-Bagwell Drug Co., Memphis, “Wholesaler 
Codperation;” Dr. Jere L. Crook, Jackson, ‘‘Re- 
lations of Medicine and Pharmacy;” Charles H. 
Evans, President of AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraTION, Greetings; R. D. Rainey, Editor of 
the Southeastern Drug Journal. 


The Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion met in Pittsburgh June 17th to 20th. Among 
the speakers were: M. N. Terry, Miller Rubber 
Co., ‘Rubber Goods for Profit;’” Lord B. 
Marshall, Agfa Ansco Co., “Importance of 
Photography in the Retail Drug Store” and 


‘‘How to Increase Sales;’”’ A. J. W. LeBien, Eli 
Lilly & Co., “Insulin;”” I. H. Bander, McKesson 
& Robbins Co., ‘“‘Why Be Satisfied with One 
Out of Twenty-seven;” Theodore Christianson, 
Public Relation Counsel, N. A. R. D., ““National 
Problems;”’ John R. Bromell, Curtis Publishing 
Co., ‘‘Merchandise in the Retail Drug Store;’’ 
Frank B. Kirby, Abbott Laboratories, ‘‘Pollens 
by the Billions;’ W. F. Weber, Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co., ‘Fair Trade from the Manu- 
facturer’s View;” T. F. Pappe, U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration, ‘Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act;’” J. J. Donlan, American Weekly 
and Comic Weekly, ‘‘Plus Sales Multiply Profits;”’ 
Joseph F. McDonald, Jr., Chief Chemist, Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Pharmacy; Frank Arm- 
strong, Director, Narcotic Control, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health; Michael V. McFadden, 
Director, Marihuana Control, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; F. O. Taylor, Parke, Davis & Co., 
“Standardization of Medicinal Preparations;’’ 
F. R. Sutton, Bauer & Black, Inc., “Displaying 
and Selling Surgical Supplies;’’ H. J. Schaeffer, 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., ‘‘Biological Products;’’ 
R. W. Clark, Merck & Co., ‘‘Merchandising the 
Prescription Department;’”’ D. M. Copley, Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co., ‘“‘Survey of the Vitamins.”’ 


California State Pharmaceutical Association met in 


San Francisco, June 28rd to 26th, for the 34th 
time. The meeting was one of the most success- 
ful and best-attended in recent years. The Open 
Forum discussion of trade problems proved popu- 
lar and helpful. Among the subjects discussed 
were: the question of discounts to doctors; con- 
sumer and dealer deals; acceptance of all regis- 
tered pharmacists; whether store owners or not, 
as eligible for membership in the association; 
abuses of the Unfair Practices Act; new Pharmacy 
Law requirements; and the issuance of free medi- 
cines in venereal disease clinics. Among the 
speakers were: A. C. Fritz, president of the 
N. A. R. D.; Dr. John N. Wilcox, ‘‘A Panel Dis- 
cussion on Vitamins;” James L. Porter, Presiden- 
tial Address; E. B. Caldwell, ‘It’s the Plus Sales 
That Multiply Profits; Glenn E. Coolidge, 
“Pharmacists, Codperation in Venereal Disease 
Program;’’ Prof. J. M. Wells, University of Cali- 
fornia College of Pharmacy, “Application of Buffer 
Solutions in the Practice of Pharmacy;’’ Prof. 
Margaret Airston, ‘Increasing Importance of the 
Microscope in Pharmaceutical Analysis;”’ and 
Dr. C. D. Leake, ‘“‘Contributions of Pharmacy to 
Current Science.” 


Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association met at 


Gearhart-by-the-Sea on June 26th to 28th. 
Among the speakers were: A. C. Fritz, president 
of the N. A. R. D.; Dr. F. J. Cullen, Proprietary 
Association, ‘Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act;” John M. Wilcox, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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“Know Your Vitamins and How to Hold This 
Business;’’ George D. Prigmore, Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co., ‘‘Business Cents; W. H. Whitcomb; 
Dr. Norman A. David, University of Oregon 
Medical School, ‘‘Pharmacy’s Part in U. S. P. 
Revision Work;’’ Walter Rhodes, ‘“‘The Sale of 
Restricted Drug Items in General Stores;”’ F. C. 
Felter, “Value to Pharmacy of the Adoption and 
Use of a Prescription Pricing Plan;’’ and W. A. 
Burdick, Presidential Address. The meeting was 
most successful. 


Idaho State Pharmaceutical Association met on 


June 10th and 12th, at Sun Valley, for the 34th 
time. Among those on the program were: A.C. 
Fritz, president of the N. A. R. D.; B. R. Mull, 
Eli Lilly & Co.; George D. Prigmore, Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co.; Peyton Hawes, McKesson- 
Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., Portland; C. D. 


' Smith, Smith-Faus Drug Co., Salt Lake; Norman 


Freeman, McKesson-Ogden; and Pat Brennin, 
Twin Falls. 


Washington State Pharmaceutical Association met 


on July 14th to 17th, in Tacoma. Among those 
who addressed the meetings were: G. D. Prig- 
more, Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., ‘Business 
Cents;” J. C. Anderson, McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., “More Feet—More Profits;’’ E. B. Cald- 
well, American Weekly, “It’s the Plus Sales that 
Multiply Profits.” The attendance was very 
good and the meeting a huge success. Through 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce special invita- 
tions were issued to doctors, dentists and the gen- 
eral public to attend the Drug Exposition in the 
lobby of the hotel. 


The Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Association 


met for the 58th time in New Orleans. Guy H. 
Alford, of Columbia, was chosen as president and 
P. J. Monte, of New Orleans, as corresponding 
secretary. The Food and Drug Symposium, 
conducted by Dr. E. E. Nelson and Dr. E. J. 
Ireland, assisted by Dean J. F. McCloskey was 
most interesting. Dr. C. L. Clay, Department 
of Health, was a featured speaker, discussing the 
labeling of drugs. Others who spoke were: C. 
H. Evans, President of the A. Pu. A., Warrenton, 
Ga.; G. A. Moulton, Peterborough, N. H.; H. 
vH. Proskey, Lehn & Fink, Inc.; and Harold A. 
Dempsey, legal counsel for the association. 


Visitors.—Among those who visited the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY during June were the 
following: M. Landau, New York City; Ramlal 
B. Bajpai, Washington, D. C.; Amelia De- 
Dominis, Mrs. Emma Lohman, Jane C. Cooper, 
and B. Olive Cole, Baltimore, Md.; G. H. 
Trimble, Washington, D. C.; Paul L. Hess, 
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Kansas City, Mo.; Paul D. Hess, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Arthur C. Zerler, Sheboygan, Wis.; Reed 
G. Henninger, Riverside, Ill.; Lt. and Mrs. L. P. 
Zagelow, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; D. E. Carman, 
Alburquerque, N. M.; W. F. Thom, Hongkong, 
China; E. C. Schoettle, E. St. Louis, Ill.; J. 
Leon Lascoff, New York City; Murray Breese, 
New York City; Walter M. Chase, Detroit, 
Mich.; Henry S. Godshall, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Stephen L. Nordlinger, New York City; Victor 
J. Coy, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Bennett, Granby, Mo.; Edward Albert, White 
River Junction, Vt.; Mr. and Mrs. Norman F. 
Elsbiee, Attleboro, Mass.; Calvin D. Shuman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Cramer 
and family, Rochester, N. Y.; K. S. Fung, 
Hongkong, China; Cathreen Pornell, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Wm. O. Smith, Arlington, Va.; 
George H. Kimber, Flushing, N. Y.; B. M. Gor- 
fine, Arlington, Va. 


The Maryland State Pharmaceutical Association 


met for the 58th time, June 25th to 27th, in Balti- 
more. Among those on the program were: A. N. 
Hewing, Presidential Address; R. L. Swain, 
Editor, Drug Topics, ‘Progress in Inter-Profes- 
sional Codperation;’’ Dr. E. P. Thomas, Presi- 
dent, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land, ‘“‘The Physician and the Pharmacist;” F. D. 
Lascoff, President, New York County Pharma- 
ceutical Society; B. R. Mull, Eli Lilly & Co.; 
Turner F. Currens, Vice-President, Norwich 
Pharmacal Co.; Walter J. Quinlan, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co.; Dr. H. C. Byrd, 
President, University of Maryland, “Our Uni- 
versity;’’? Theodore Christianson, Public Rela- 
tions Counsel for the N. A. R. D., “The Retail 
Druggist in 1940;” F. W. Irish, Food and Drug 
Administration, ‘‘The Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act;’’ Dr. George C. Schicks, Assistant 
Dean, N. J. College of Pharmacy, ‘“‘The Pharma- 
cist Steps Out for New Business;’”’ Dr. R. W. 
Clark, Merck & Co., Inc., ‘The Prescription 
Department Is Important;’”’ C. G. Frailey, Lec- 
turer, Temple University, “‘The Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and the Pharmacist;” C. Jelleff 
Carr, School of Medicine, University of Mary- 
land, ‘‘The Teaching of Prescription Writing in 
Medical Schools.” At the banquet Dr. E. F. 
Kelly, Secretary, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, acted as Toastmaster; Dr. H. C. 
Muldoon, Dean, School of Pharmacy, Duquesne 
University, spoke; G. A. Bunting presented a 
portrait of Dr. R. L. Swain to the Maryland 
State Board of Pharmacy; and L. M. Kantner, 
President of the Maryland Board, accepted. 
Presentation of the National Pharmacy Week 
Trophy was made to William E. Waples. 


The American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 


sociation met for the thirty-third time in Colorado 
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Springs, June 9th to 13th. Bordner F. Ascher, 
of George A. Breon & Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected President, and S. Barksdale Penick, Jr., 
was reélected as Secretary. In 1941 the conven- 
tion will meet in Swampscott, Mass., on June 
22nd. Full recognition of the seriousness of the 
times was evident throughout the meeting. 


Massachusetts State Pharmaceutical Association 
met on June 17th, in Swampscott. The following 
made addresses: Timothy S. Shea, president of 
the Board of Registration in Pharmacy; H. C. 
Newton, Dean of Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy; L. C. Parsons, ‘‘The Voice of the Apothe- 
cary;” Carleton McVarish, ‘“The Yankee Net- 
work;” C. H. Clark, ‘“‘Narcotic Facts; M. G. 
Brudno, Presidential; M.M. Goldman, Assistant 
Attorney General; R.D. Keim, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, ‘““‘What Fair Trade Has Meant to Con- 
sumers, Retailers, Wholesalers and Manufactur- 
ers;” F. B. Kirby, Director of Education of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, ‘‘To Breathe or Not to 
Breathe;” Dr. A. L. Omohundro, McKesson & 
Robbins, ‘‘Label Revision under the Federal 
Law;” Major A. F. Hogle, Photo Finishing 
Emergency Council of America; and H. S. Noel, 
Eli Lilly & Co., ‘‘Will It Be Red or Black?” 


Virginia State Pharmaceutical Association met in 
Roanoke, June 24th to 26th, for the 59th time. 
The following addresses were enjoyed: J. Con- 
rad Kearfott, Presidential; C. A. Mooney, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, ‘““Newer Vitamin Developments;”’ 
Senator G. E. Heller, Bedford, Va., ‘“‘The Drug- 
gist and Politics;’’ C. L. Guthrie, ‘Ethics in the 
Practice of Pharmacy;” Dr. A. G. DuMez, Dean 
School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, 
“Professional Pharmacy.” An interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting was the panel discussion on Fair 
Trade. Dr. W. G. Crockett presented a paper on 
“The Trend in Pharmacy;”’ R. J. Walker on ‘“‘The 
Next Step in Pharmacy in Virginia;”’ J. E. Steger, 
“Benefits to Be Derived by Coéperating with 
the Medical Profession;’”’ and G. W. Johnson, 
“Benefits to Be Derived by iinet with the 
Dental Profession.’’ 


Arkansas State Pharmaceutical Association met 
for the thirty-third time in Hot Springs, June 
llth to 13th. On the program were: Joe J. 
Nelson, from Texarkana; H. vH. Proskey, of 
Lehn & Fink; Eli W. Collins, of Little Rock, 
‘Unemployment Compensation;’’ Elmer Wheeler, 
Tested Selling Institute, New York City; Hon. 
Theodore Christianson, Public Relations Counsel 
for the N. A. R. D.; and B. E. Newton, U. S. 
Secret Service. G. M. Marks made the presi- 
dential address. 


West Virginia Pharmaceutical Association met in 
White Sulphur Springs, July ist and 2nd, for 


the 37th time. Among the resolutions passed 
was one commending the Practical Pharmacy 
Edition of the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Among those on the 
program were: Fred A. McFarlin, Presidential 
Address; Hon. Theodore Christianson, Public 
Relations Counsel for the N. A. R. D.; R. A. 
Hardt, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City; 
John R. Bromell, Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia; F. W. Irish, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington; and Joe Shine, Chicago, 
Secretary of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. Rodney A. Barb, of Parsons, was elected 
president, and arrangements were made to 
provide assistance for J. Lester Hayman if he 
would remain in office as secretary. 


Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association met for 


the 62nd time in Cincinnati, June 17th to 20th. 
Among those who spoke were: Dr. R. W. Clark, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., ‘“‘New Prescription 
Business;” Dr. B. V. Christensen, Dean, Ohio 
State University College of Pharmacy, “Recent 
Developments in Pharmacy;” Dr. H. C. Nolan, 
Ohio State University, ‘‘Time and Duty Analysis;” 
Dr. Mothersill, Eli Lilly & Co., ‘“The Importance 
to the Pharmacist of the New Chemotherapeutic 
Drugs;” E. P. Gannon, Midwestern Fixtures 
Corp.; E. B. DeVall and Dr. J. J. Durrett, 
Food and Drugs Administration. 


Maine State Pharmaceutical Association met in 


York Harbor, for the 73rd time, on June 17th to 
19th. Among those who spoke were: Dr. George 
L. Pratt, president of the Maine Medical Asso- 
ciation; Dr. R. L. Mitchell, director of the State 
Board of Health; Dr. R. L. Swain, editor of 
Drug Topics; Dr. Hugh P. Beirne, secretary 
of the Connecticut Board of Pharmacy; Dr. 
Frank Kirby, Abbott Laboratories; Dr. E. F. 
Cook, chairman of the Revision Committee of 
the U. S. P.; and E. P. Coffee, chief inspector 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Drs. 
E. Fullerton Cook and Robert L. Swain were 
elected to honorary memberships in the asso- 


Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association met in 


Grand Rapids, June 4th to 6th, for its 58th con- 
vention. Attendance exceeded that of all pre- 
vious years. On the program were: Dr. C. K. 
Valade; Norval B. Fast, Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission; E. J. Parr, 
Director of Drugs and Drug Stores for Michigan; 
Dr. Archie Black, E. R. Squibb & Sons; J. J. 
Shine, secretary of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association; J. S. Snowden, Pictorial Paper 
Package Corporation; John R. Bromell, Curtis 
Publishing Co.; Paige D. L’Hommediau, John- 
son & Johnson; and Prof. C. H. Stocking. 
M. N. Henry made the presidential address. 
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Denny Brann 


Mr. Denny Brann, druggist of Des Moines, Iowa, 
died June 17th, at Iowa Methodist Hospital. He 
was a native of Iowa and had been a druggist in 
Des Moines for more than thirty-nine years. In 
i931 Mr. Brann opened a Professional Pharmacy 
at 720 Locust St., handling only drugs and doctors’ 
supplies. 

Mr. Brann was elected vice-president of the 
N.A.R. D. in 1927; in 1938 to a two-year term on 
the board of directors of the National Small Business 
Men’s Association, and in 1939 was chosen president 
of the Iowa Academy of Pharmacy. He was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club, Retail Merchants Bureau, the Iowa State 
Pharmaceutical Association and the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Within his vocation Mr. Brann had a hobby—the 
study of serums and anti-toxins. He kept a special 
mechanical refrigerator for storing these medicines, 
and could recall a hurried trip through the night 
with serum which saved the life of a youth in the 
College Hospital at Ames, Iowa. 

Funeral services were held on Wednesday, the 
Rev. Floyd Allan Bash, pastor of Central Church 
of Christ, officiating. Burial was in Masonic 
cemetery. 

Besides his widow he is survived by two brothers, 
Earl C. and Ernest Brann, both of Des Moines. 

The same staff of registered pharmacists and store 
personnel will carry on the business which Mr. 
Brann began. 


Aquilla Jackson 


Dr. Aquilla Jackson, Food and Drug Commis- 
sioner of Maryland, passed away on July 13th, at 
the Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, following 
a sudden illness. 

Dr. Jackson was born in Baltimore, educated 
in the public schools and at the City College, and 
graduated from the University of Maryland School 
of Pharmacy in 1916. He became a member of 
the drug firm of Morgan and Millard, Inc., and in 
1926 married Miss Bessie Morgan, daughter of one 
of the founders of the firm. In August 1939 he 
was appointed to the position which he occupied 
at the time of his decease. In June of this year 
he was appointed secretary of the Maryland Board 
of Pharmacy. 

Dr. Jackson was a member of the Maryland 
Pharmaceutical Association, the AMERICAN PHAR- 


MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, a past-president of the 
Baltimore Retail Druggists’ Association and of 
the Alumni Association of the Maryland School of 
Pharmacy. 

He is survived by his widow and three children, 
Charles Morgan, Lucille and Nancy; also seven 
brothers. Rev. Richard T. Loring, of St. David’s 
Episcopal Church, Roland Park, officiated at the 
funeral and burial was in Druid Ridge Cemetery. 


William E. Luthy 


William E. Luthy, one of the best known of 
Cleveland pharmacists, passed away, after a some- 
what protracted illness, on June 11, 1940. 

Mr. Luthy had given much of his time and effort 
toward furthering the best interests of professional 
pharmacy. At the time of his death he was treas- 
urer of the Northern Ohio Druggists Association 
and an active member of the Northern Ohio Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Possessed of a most engaging personality and a 
high sense of duty, Mr. Luthy’s counsel and advice 
were regularly sought and earnestly considered by 
his social and business associates. His liberality of 
disposition and charitable viewpoint as regards the 
actions of others demonstrated his genuine and 
sincere love for all people everywhere. 

During the last half of his life of sixty-two years 
Mr. Luthy’s professional business had been con- 
ducted at the same location around which grew up a 
host of friends and friendly acquaintances. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, two sons, 
three sisters and a brother. 


James W. McCormley 


Lieut. James W. McCormley, Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps, one of the first pharmacists to be 
commissioned in the army under the 1937 law 
permitting sixteen pharmacists in the Medical 
Corps, died at the Walter Reed Hospital recently. 
He was a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
caL ASSOCIATION. 

Lieutenant McCormley graduated from the 
College of Pharmacy, Duquesne University of 
Pittsburgh, in 1933, and received his commission 
in the regular army in 1938. Last year he gradu- 
ated from the Army Medical Field Service School, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and had been stationed at 
that point. 
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